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As a preliminary to this brief statement of the problems which now 
confront the American and Filipino peoples with respect to their rela- 
tions to one another, I wish to disclaim any authority to act as the 
spokesman of any group whatever. The views expressed are offered 
as my own, based upon an experience of nearly 30 years of active life 
in the Philippine Islands. 

The Philippine Archipelago is a group of islands with a combined 
area of some 114,000 square miles, lying to the southeast of Asia, 
wholly within the tropics. Two-thirds of that area is contained in the 
great islands of Luzon and Mindanao. The native people are almost 
exclusively of the Malay race, but there is an important element— 
nearly eight per centum of the population—of people of mixed blood, 
principally Chinese and Spanish half-castes and their descendants. 
The population is now estimated at approximately eleven million, an 
increase of nearly four million since the cessation of Spanish sov- 
ereignty in 1898. This includes about six hundred thousand pagan 
people, dwelling in the mountainous regions, still at a very low stage 
of development, and the four or five hundred thousand Mohammedan 
inhabitants of Mindanao and Jolo. The term ‘‘Filipino’’ will be used 
in this paper generally to designate the native inhabitants of the 
Philippines other than the pagan primitives and the Mohammedans. 
The Filipinos depend almost exclusively upon agriculture. There is 
some mining and manufacture, but these activities are as yet of little 
relative importance. 

A little more than half the area of the country is under forest. 
The land now under cultivation is not more than a third of the avail- 
able area. Some twenty million acres of agricultural land are still 
available for settlement. 

The Filipinos differ radically from all other nations of the Orient 
in that they are Christians, and that their civilization is essentially 
Occidental. When the Spaniards took the Philippines, the native oceu- 
pants of the lowlands had advanced far beyond the stage of savagery; — 
but they had nothing even remotely approaching national unity. They 
made no eoneerted resistence to the establishment of Spanish sov- 
ereignty and readily accepted the teachings of the newcomers, includ- 
ing their religion. For over three hundred years the Filipinos had 
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Hi, either no education at all, or such only as they received from the 
at Spaniards. During the latter half of the nineteenth century increasing 
Hua numbers of Filipinos of the wealthier classes graduated from Spanish 
ain schools and colleges in the Islands, and many of them went to Spain 
Dd to study. Their only intellectual contacts were with Europeans, 
through the medium of the Spanish language. There was practically 
Bah nothing available in print in the native dialects, and they were com. 
oa pletely out of touch with other Orientals. It was to the small Euro. 
| peanized nucleus of educated Filipinos that their unlettered fellow 
/ countrymen looked for leadership. Unlike other Oriental countries, 
| there were, in the Philippines, no indigenous political institutions to 
; constitute an obstacle to the acceptance of the principles and form of 
government which the Americans offered in place of the military and 
ecclesiastical oligarchy by which the Spaniards had governed the 
country. There was no native nobility or aristocracy as a ruling class. 
Lowly origin and early poverty were not barriers to success, then or 
now. The social position of the Filipino women was practically one 
of equality with men. 


The situation, when order was restored after the period of war 
which followed the assumption of sovereignty over the Philippines by 
the United States, was that the people of the country were as a whole 
poor and ignorant, but eager to learn. They were the helpless victims 
of epidemic and endemic preventable disease. They possessed a 
country, sparsely populated, except in a few regions, rich in potential 
resources, but undeveloped. An epidemic of rinderpest has swept away 
over eighty per centum of their work animals. Their trade, domestic 
and foreign, was in alien hands. They were without a common lan- 
guage. They were ambitious to achieve political independence, but 
were without the men, the means or the experience to maintain success- 
fully an independent republican government. Their fundamental prob- 
lems theu were those relating to (1) education, (2) sanitation, and (3) 
economic development. These are the most important problems of the 
Filipinos today. 


At the end of the nineteenth century the Filipinos, as a whole, were 
woefully ignorant. Outside of Manila, Iloilo, and Cebu, very few 
could speak Spanish, and illiteracy was the prevailing condition. This, 
however, was due only to lack of opportunity. At all times since the 
establishment of the American government in the Philippines, the Fili- 
pinos have been quick to profit by the facilities for education made 
available to them under the new order. It is to the everlasting credit 
of the educated Filipinos that they have always been earnestly anxious 
to give their less fortunate fellow countrymen the benefits of instruc- 
tion. The Philippine Legislature is liberal in the appropriation of 
money for schools. Today, over 27,000 teachers are employed in the 
public schools of the Islands, teaching over a million children. Thou- 
sands of Filipinos are now able to speak English well, and a much 
larger number have a fair working knowledge of it. Hundreds of stu- 
dents are enrolled in the universities. The last census (1918) gives a 
percentage of literacy of over sixty per centum among the people ten 
years old or over. Nevertheless, while much has been accomplished, 
much more remains to be done. Less than half the children of school 
~ age are in school. Few of those who enter school remain more than 
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three or four years. There are some 27,000 teachers in the schools, 
but of these the Americans number little more than three hundred. 
Less than five per centum of the Filipino teachers are graduates of 
normal schools, colleges or universities, and only a fraction over ten 
per centum have gone through high school. A very large number have 
had no high school training at all. The total number of students grad- 
uated from the Government high schools, from 1900 to 1925 was only 
15,500. While the percentage of absolute illiteracy has been greatly 
reduced, comparatively few of the people who are able to read and 
write do either. The total circulation per issue of periodicals, daily, 
weekly, and monthly, in the Philippines in 1924 was approximately 
150,000 for a population of eleven million—one paper for each 80 


} persons. 


While the climate of the Philippines is good, people and animals 
alike are subject to many tropical diseases. Smallpox, cholera, bubonic 
plague, leprosy, tuberculosis, malaria, and dysentry are enemies which 
must be fought unceasingly. Rinderpest, anthrax, and foot and mouth 
disease constantly threaten domestic cattle. American sanitary science 
has won many a victory over these enemies and saved countless lives; 
but the constant vigilance of trained men and the intelligent coopera- 
tion of the people are necessary elements in the endless battle with 
disease. Such cooperation cannot be expected unless the foundation 
is laid by the education of the masses. Disease and ignorance go hand 
in hand. 


The proper development of the economic resources of the country 
is essential to the spread of education and the successful prosecution 
of the war on disease. Both involve a steady advance in the standard 
of living of the people. There has indeed been a marked improvement 
in this regard in the last twenty-five years, but the advance has not 
been what it should have been. The Philippines is an agricultural 
country. It produces export crops—principally sugar, hemp, copra, and 
tobacco—and imports manufactured goods and food stuffs. In 1895— 
the last normal year before the Philippine Revolution—the total foreign 
trade was about $30,000,000. In 1926 it was about $258,000,000. The 
total exports for that year were a little more than $141,000,000—less 
than $13 per capita. In the same year Porto Rico, with a population 
of only 1,800,000, exported products worth over $99,000,000. Hawaii, 
with a population of less than 350,000, in 1926 exported to the United 
States sugar and pineapples valued at over $100,000,000. Cuba, with a 
population of about 3,500,000, sent to the United States alone in 1925- 
26, exports worth nearly $228,000,000. If the resources of the Philip- 
pines were as well developed as those of Porto Rico and Cuba, its per 
capita export production would be about five times what it is. 


The principal reason why the Philippines has lagged behind in the 
development of the natural resources with which it is so richly en- 
dowed, is that capital has not been attracted to the country. The 
present total investment of American and foreign capital in the Philip- 
pines, including the government bonds outstanding, is not much over 
$200,000,000, while Cuba, with a third of our area and population, has 
absorbed nearly a billion and a half of dollars of American and British 
capital. 
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The reason why capital has been withheld from the Philippines 
while flowing freely into other countries, is to be found in the prevail. 
ing uncertainty as to the political future of the country. At present 
Philippine exports are admitted to the American markets free of duty. 
If it were certain that this condition would continue, and the protec. 
tion of an orderly and just government could be assured, it is reason. 
able to assume that the capital necessary to the development of the 
country would flow in, and that the resulting increased national wealth 
would make possible a further improvement in the standard of living, 
and supply the additional revenue necessary to enable the Philippine 
government to improve and extend its educational system and its public 
health services. 


The uncertainty as to the future which is thus retarding develop. 
ment is due to the insistent demand of the political leaders of the Fili- 
pino people for complete and immediate independence from the United 
States and the failure or inability of our government to make a definite 
and authoritative statement of its policy in the matter. This demand 
is voiced on every possible occasion by the Philippine Legislature, and 
for years the attitude of that body has been unfavorable to the intro- 
duction of American and other foreign capital, because of the fear that 
such foreign interests would tend to oppose the attainment of this 
political ideal. The attitude of the Legislature has been that it is 
better to forego the present enjoyment of enhanced material prosperity 
than to risk an indefinite postponement of complete independenc. 


Under the form of government which the Congress of the United 
States has established in the Philippines, the legislative power, with 
certain limitations, is vested in an elective senate and house of repre- 
sentatives, and the executive power is vested in a governor-general 
appointed by the President of the United States, and subordinate 
officials subject to his control. The result of this arrangement has 
been, of late years, as it was inevitably bound to be, a constant effort 
on the part of the legislature to encroach upon and restrict the power 
vested by the Organic Law in the insular chief executive. This 
attempt has been vigorously opposed by the present incumbent of 
the highest executive office. He has insisted that it is his duty to 
exercise, directly or by efficient supervision, the executive authority 
vested in him by the Organic Law by which the Philippine Govern- 
ment was created by Congress; and he has resumed some of the 
executive powers, inherent in his office, which had been abdicated by 
his predecessor. In this he has been upheld by a recent important 
decision of the Philippine Supreme Court. The result of the Governor's 
action has been a conflict between the Executive and Legislative 
branches of the Insular Government which has brought practically all 
constructive legislation to a standstill. The Governor-General freely 
exercises his veto power, and the Legislature retaliates by a systematic 
rejection of nearly every measure which the Governor advocates, and 
by making full use of the power vested in the Senate to withhold 
approval of his nominations of officials whom he is authorized to 
appoint. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the economic problem of the Philippines 
is but a part of the overshadowing political problem. Would the grant 
of immediate and complete independence be the proper solution? The 
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Filipino political leaders insist vehemently that the question is not now 
open to debate; that the United States, in the preamble to the Jones 
Law, promised to grant independence to the Philippines as soon as a 
stable government could be established in the Islands, and that such a 
government now exists. Indeed, it is contended by one of the Filipino 
representatives in Congress, in a speech reported in the Congressional 
Record of March 12, 1927, that such a stable government has existed 
ever since the Jones Law was put into effect, and that therefore the 
United States has now been eleven years in default in the performance 
of its promise! The position of the present American national admin- 
istration, as expressed by President Coolidge, is that the Filipino people 
have neither the political experience nor the economic resources which 
would enable them, at the present stage of their development, to 
maintain a suecessful, independent, republican government. The fact 
that the present government of the Philippine Islands, backed by the 
power of the United States, possesses stability does not in itself con- 
stitute proof that a stable government ‘‘can be established’’ at this 
time, if our support were to be withdrawn. What conditions must — 
exist to warrant the belief that such a government can be established, 
and what degree of stability may reasonably be required are matters 
essentially debatable. They have been debated for years, most vigor- 
ously. Mueh heat has been engendered in the process, and but little 
else has been accomplished. 

The great majority of the American residents of the Philippines are 
opposed to the demand of the Filipino leaders for immediate inde- 
pendence. Many of them believe that independence should never be 
granted, and advocate permanent annexation. Unfortunately, many of 
the most outspoken advocates of this extreme policy are scornful and 
contemptuous of the Filipinos in the expression of their opinions. This 
naturally leads to retaliation, and irritatingly provocative assertions 
are often made by more radical of the Filipino political leaders. 
The inevitable result of such utterances is to make cooperation in- 
creasingly difficult. 

The existing irritation is, I believe, greatly increased by statements 
frequently made by American opponents of the plea of the Filipinos 
tending to create the impression that the demand for independence is 
limited largely to the professional politicians, and is voiced by them 
for selfish motives only. This is not in accordance with my observa- 
tions. True it is that the vast majority of the Filipinos are today, 
because of their lack of education, unable to form an intelligent opinion 
regarding the effect which independence might have upon them; and 
that if left to their own devices they might be perfectly satisfied as 
they are. It is a significant fact, however, that the articulate Fili- 
pinos, almost unanimously, desire independence and say so. Some of 
them want independence with more or less protection from the United 
States; others are willing to postpone it for a time—recently there 
have been many publie expressions of Filipino opinion favorable to a 
further extension of the period of preparation; but most of them want 
independence now. 

Some visitors to the Philippines, and some Americans resident there, 
record the experience of being told in confidence by numbers of well- 
to-do Filipinos that independence is not desired by them and their 
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class. Such has not been my experience. For many years I have been 
in close and friendly contact with Filipinos of the property-owning 
professional and business classes. From very few of them indesd have 
I heard any expression of desire for an indefinite continuance of the 
existing relations between their country and the United States, and 
from fewer still an expression of a desire for its perpetuation. My 
experience leads me to believe that the desire for immediate and com. 
plete independence, regardless of consequences, is almost unanimous 
among literate Filipinos of all ranks. It is not, with most of them, a 
matter of reasoned opinion. It is a sentiment—an ideal. The political 
leaders help to keep the sentiment constantly in mind, but it is not a 
thing of their creation. Nor is it fair to say—although one often hears 
it said—that all the political leaders are animated by selfish motives jn 
their advocacy of independence. Most of them, I am convinced, are 
absolutely sincere in their belief that they are performing a patriotic 
duty in keeping up the agitation. Whether such a course of procedure, 
and the sentiment behind it, are wise or unwise, is another matter: but 
the wide-spread and deep-rooted existence of a desire on the part of 
the Filipinos for independence is a fact—a most important fact—which 
must be kept constantly in mind in dealing with the Philippine problem. 


The ambition to attain political independence is the most vital of 
all the forces now operating to arouse the Filipino people from the 
apathy of ignorance and poverty. They have been encouraged to en- 
tertain it by the frequent utterances of our own political leaders and 
by Congress in the preamble to the Jones Law. They are entitled to a 
sympathetic consideration by us of their desire whether we agree with 
them or not. Conversely, the Filipinos should not allow their eager- 
ness and their impatience to create the erroneous belief, apparently 
entertained by so many of them, that their only friends among Amer- 
icans and foreigners are those who encourage them in their desire to 
break at once the tie which binds them to the United States. 

It would be absurd to contend that the Filipinos are now the victims 
of oppression by the United States. They have complete control of 
the legislature, hold nearly all the judicial and executive offices of the 
insular government, and fill by election all provincial and municipal 
offices. Of the 15,000-odd persons in the Philippines Insular Civil 
Service at the end of 1924, only 526 were Americans, including 325 
teachers. It is obvious, therefore, that the Filipinization of the public 
service has been carried to a high degree—at the cost, it must be said, 
of increased expenditure and some decrease in efficiency. The provincial 
Filipino rarely sees an American, and hardly ever comes into direct 
contact with an American official. It is quite evident, therefore, that 
the demand for independence cannot be justified upon the ground of 
any irritating interference with the daily life of the people by an 
alien official class. 

There can be no doubt that the ‘‘stable government’’ which the 
American people—or at least, those who give any thought to the sub- 
ject—desire to see established in the Philippines is a self-governing 
republic, resting upon the foundation of intelligent appreciation by 
the people at large of their rights and duties. At present such 4 
government would be an impossibility in the Philippines. The essential 
element—a well-informed public opinion—is wholly lacking. It could 
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not possibly exist in a country in which the people as a whole read 
little or nothing. Under such conditions the natural tendency would 
be to establish an autocracy or an oligarchy, beneficent or otherwise. 
It can safely be said that this is not the kind of government which 
their American friends wish to give the Filipino people. I believe their 
attitude was fairly expressed by President Taft, while Secretary of 
War, in a speech made in 1905, in which he said on this subject: 

“Enjoying as Americans do a government of free institutions, a 
government of liberty regulated by law, a republican form of govern- 
ment resting in its last analysis upon an intelligent public opinion, 
they do not think that their duty to the whole Filipino people can be 
discharged without preparing that people to maintain a stable, popular 
government in which shall be secured the civil liberty of all. They do 
not conceive that they have the right to relieve themselves of the 
burden of wardship or guardianship of this whole people by attempt- 
ing to assign the burden of government to a small element of that 
people, however confident that educated element may be of its ability 
to carry on a government for the Filipino people.”’ 

Many of the educated Filipinos of today make the objection that 
such a standard is too high, and cannot reasonably be required. Per- 
haps it is. It may well be that Americans are wrong in their belief 
that a democracy is the best form of government for the Filipinos. 
They might conceivably be quite contented now under an autocracy 
or an oligarchy of their own people; and it is certain that under 
existing conditions, they would not be likely to achieve self-govern- 
ment thereafter by their unaided efforts. The attempt to establish a 
self-governing democracy in the Philippines may be foredoomed to 
failure, however prolonged be the period of preparation; but unless a 
far better foundation is provided than that which now exists, we shall 
never know whether it would have succeeded or not. Most of the 
Americans who have given careful consideration to the subject are 
unwilling to expose the work of a generation to almost certain destrue- 
tion by allowing it to be subjected to perils which it is not yet 
prepared to encounter. 

Many qualified observers are strongly inclined to believe the experi- 
ment may succeed, if patiently continued. There are hundreds of 
educated and cultured Filipinos well qualified individually for self- 
government and intelligent public service, but they are relatively but 
a handful. When such men are to be found by the tens of thousands 
it may be safe to try the experiment; but that day has not yet come. 

But even if we were to assume that the Filipinos would be satisfied 
with the kind of government which their present ruling classes would 
give them, have they the economic resources to maintain it? 

The present revenues of the Philippine Government could not be 
materially increased in the present stage of development of the country, 
without imposing an intolerable burden on the people. An independent 
Philippine government would inevitably undertake expenditures for an 
army and navy, and for diplomatic and consular representation, which 
would involve outlays which could be met only by diverting to these 
uses money needed for education, sanitation, and public works. The 
standard of living would be of necessity reduced, if Philippine products 
which now enter the American markets free of duty were subjected to 
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the same tariffs as other foreign goods . The Philippine Government 
is now able to borrow money at very favorable interest rates. What 
would it pay without the backing of the United States? 


The development of economic resources is essentially a business 
undertaking. The Filipino people have produced ‘many clever pro. 
fessional men, but so far, as a race, they have displayed no commercia] 
genius. Trade and commerce have always been open to them, but the 
business of the Philippines has been done and is still being done by 
foreigners. The retail trade throughout the country is almost entirely 
in the hands of the Chinese. There is not a single bank in operation, 
financed by Filipino private capital and managed by Filipinos. The 
attempt to develop natural resources by means of government owned 
corporations has been a complete and costly failure. Economic inde- 
pendence is essential to successful political independence, and it is 
obvious that the Filipinos must develop a competent commercial class 
of their own before they can achieve that economic independence. This 
will require time—and the work has hardly begun. 

The Philippines are distant only a few hours steaming from the 
most densely overpopulated countries in Asia. They have vast areas of 
unoccupied agricultural land, immense tracts of valuable forest, great 
deposits of iron ore. The Filipinos naturally and properly hope to 
preserve these resources as the heritage of their descendants. So far 
they have been protected from an overwhelming influx of immigrants 
from adjacent countries by the laws established and maintained first 
by Spain and later by the United States. The Filipinos realize that 
they could not compete successfully with their overseas neighbors, and 
have frequently and emphatically opposed all suggestions for a modi- 
fication of the existing exclusionary policy. It is to be feared that un- 
restricted immigration would result in their ultimate elimination or 
absorption. As compared with their neighbors to the north and the 
west, the Filipinos, left to their own resources, would be woefully weak. 
Is it reasonably to be expected that an independent Philippines would 
be permitted to enforce the policy of restricted immigration which is 
absolutely essential to the preservation of the Filipinos as a race? 

No one able to compare present conditions in the Philippines with 
the state of affairs which existed at the beginning of the century, can 
fail to be impressed with the benefits which the Filipinos have derived 
from their contact with the United States. They have made great 
progress in the establishment of the conditions essential to national 
existence, and they will continue to progress unless their development 
is arrested. If they continue to enjoy the protection of the United 
States during this period of development, there is every reason to 
believe that progress will continue at a rate which will depend only 
upon their own efforts and the degree of their cooperation with us. 
Independence now would at best be an experiment, fraught with great 
peril. Its failure might be fatal. There are no indications that the 
American people are persuaded now or that they are likely to be 
persuaded in the near future, that the Philippines are ready to assume 
the responsibilities of political independence. This, I believe, is not 
due to a laek of sympathy with the aspiration of the Filipinos, or to 
a belief that they are incapable of attaining it in the fulness of time; 
although perhaps some doubt has been engendered by the recent in- 
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sistent demands for independence or nothing, and the rejection of all 
suggestions for further orderly and gradual development of national 
resources and skill in self-government under the American flag. 

In a recent official statement of his views on the subject in con- 
nection with his veto of the bill passed by the Philippine Legislature 
to ascertain by a plebiscite the desires of the Filipino people with 
regard to independence, President Coolidge said: 

‘‘The ability of a people to govern themselves is not easily attained. 
History is filled with failures of popular government. It cannot be 
jearned from books; it is not a matter of eloquent phrases. Liberty, 
freedom, independence are not mere words, the repetition of which 
brings fulfillment. They demand long, arduous, self-sacrificing prepa- 
ration. Edueation, knowledge, experience, sound public opinion, in- 
telligent participation by the great body of the people—these things 
are essential. The degree in which they are possessed determines the 
capability of a people to govern themselves. In frankness and with 
the utmost friendliness, I must state my sincere conviction that the 
people of the Philippine Islands have not as yet attained the capability 
of full self-government .. . . Demonstration of the ability to carry on 
successfully the large powers of government already possessed would 
be far more convincing than continued agitation for complete in- 
dependence.’’ 

If the opinion so expressed by the President is indeed the opinion 
of the American people it would be helpful if it were embodied in 
an official declaration of policy by Congress. I believe it should be 
coupled with an equally formal and emphatic declaration of the 
adherence of our government to the policy of granting ultimate com- 
plete independence when the Filipino people are prepared for it (if 
they then still desire it) and a statement of the minimum definite 
economi¢, and educational standards to be attained before the matter 
of independence be again considered. There would be no inconsistency 
with the preamble to the Jones Law in such a statement. It would be 
nothing but a legislative interpretation of the preamble, and would 
make definite that which is now indefinite. If such a definite declara- 
tion of policy were to be made the present clamorous demand for 
immediate independence might in time be abandoned, or greatly 
diminished. Its present insistence is, I believe, very largely due to 
the fear that if independence is not attained shortly, all hope for it 
might as well be abandoned. A formal and authoritative official 
declaration of such a definite, unambiguous policy as that herein 
advocated, coupled, as the opportunities arise, with actual demonstra- 
tions of its sincerity, would tend to allay that fear, and would operate 
increasingly as an incentive to the conservative and moderate intelli- 
gent elements of the population to organize and to formulate a con- 
structive policy of intelligent cooperation by the Filipino people with 
their American friends, official and unofficial, looking to the orderly 
development of the material, mental, and spiritual resources of the 
Philippines, with complete insular autonomy under American sover- — 
eignty as the first objective, and national independence as the ultimate 
goal. 
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AN INTERPRETATION OF AMERICA IN PACIFIC RELATIONS 


By RAY LYMAN WILBUR 
President of Stanford University, California 


Opening Statement made before the General Session of July 16, 1927 


The forces in the background of American life are so immense jp 
volume and so extensive in range that it is difficult for America to 
understand itself, let alone interpret itself to other countries. In the 
course of a little more than a century the United States has absorbed 
one of the greatest and most diverse migrations of people in the his. 
tory of the world and has developed the resources of one of the great 
continents. During this period it has seen the growth of modern 
science and has used its discoveries in a practical way in the handling 
of, and sometimes the exploitation of, natural resources of untold value. 
It has had as its political mainspring the idea of government by the 
people or, as Abraham Lincoln put it, ‘‘Government of the people, for 
the people, by the people.’’ Control has been vested in a majority 
at frequent popular elections with universal suffrage extended in recent 
years to women voters. 


To understand America’s foreign policy it is necessary to review 
the history of its origin as a nation. The early colonists coming from 
Europe developed in New England, New York, Pennsylvania, Virginia 
and the South and the. now West certain established habits of thought 
which led to the break with England, the principal mother countvy. 
The simple, practical, astute Benjamin Franklin symbolized the Amer- 
ican style of democracy among the aristocratic forces of Europe. He 
did much to develop the attitudes of Americans to foreign govern- 
ments. He had full confidence in the capacity of the people to work 
out their own problems. He believed that the government should be 
kept responsive to the will of the people. This was in part his reaction 
to his European experience where he saw established governments 
sheltering those who were exploiting their fellow citizens, distant col- 
onies and the government itself. 

When, through him and those who followed him, recognition of 
the new United States was established, there was left a prejudice 
against so-called ‘‘entangling alliances’? and a feeling of aggressive 
independence was engrafted upon the thinking of the American people. 
The Declaration of Independence itself was an appeal for independent 
sovereignty which carried with it, unconsciously perhaps, definite 
antagonisms and oppositions to other nations. The country felt that 
it had come up through the tangle of the European web, had broken 
its bonds, and that it must beware of anything approaching control or 
dictation from the outside. Used as it has been in the education of 
successive generations of Americans, the stimulating spirit of the 
Declaration of Independence has profoundly influenced the thinking of 
the average citizen and has instilled in his blood a patriotic fervor, 
accompanied by a readiness to’ suspect any overture of a foreign 
country as a part of building up new and perhaps dangerous bonds. 

In order to establish itself the new republic had to work out by a 
series of compromises a combination of the separate colonies and to 
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develop a strong centralized government in Washington. When this 
was once done the march to conquer the great continent began with 
those inevitable differences of opinion, custom and economic situation 
which led to the Great Civil War, with the settlement of which the 
unity of the country was definitely established. 

There has been a constant faith in the American people in self- 
government, majority rule, public education and the maintenance of 
conditions by which any individual could rise to any height through 
his own quality and efforts. In spite of the attitude taken toward 
the American Indian and the Negro, «lass distinctions as such have not 
existed. It is doubtful if any other people in history has increased in 
wealth and in numbers at such a rate as America has experienced in 
the last hundred years. To absorb individuals of all ages, various 
religious beliefs, with marked differences in experience with govern- 
ment and with the most diverse attitudes toward constituted authority 
into the rapidly expanding American communities and to make them 
American in their reactions was a supreme task, which has been 
accomplished to a remarkable degree. 

The influence of mass migrations from different countries has had a 
profound effect upon the foreign policies of the United States. There 
has been an unconscious reaction in the presence of large minorities of 
different national origins where the adults often failed to learn the 
English language and maintained a foreign press, which has developed 
very definite, and not unfounded, fears of foreign influence being 
exerted in American affairs. This is one of the reasons for the slogan 
“America first’’ and explains to a considerable extent the delay in 
the ratification of the League of Nations compact. Appeals to the 
prejudice of nationals has been a part of local and national elections. 
With large blocks of Irish, German, Swedish or other votes in many 
states capable of determining close elections between the two parties, 
the growth of a sensitive attitude on the part of the Americans is not 
difficult to understand. 

To play upon the prejudices of the fearful and the uninformed by 
bringing up foreign bogies of various sorts has been a favorite method 
of attempting to win American elections. In America too, as elsewhere, 
it has been much easier to attract the attentions of the voters to 
distant problems associated with foreign governments and incapable of 
accurate understanding, and where the politician could talk freely 
without responsibility, than to meet the important and responsible local 
and national issues. There has been no good opportunity to work out 
a consistent, long-time foreign policy for the United States. With the 
change of government every four years, with a policy fairly well 
established of placing new men of affairs as ambassadors in foreign 
countries with each change of administration, no adequate opportunity 
for carrying on traditional or agreed upon programs is possible. In 
general, the idea in the American foreign service has been to secure 
men to represent America who would be responsive to the currents of 
American life rather than those who by living abroad over a series of 
years might acquire a suspected foreign or international viewpoint. 

Throughout its history there has been a firm faith in the American 
people in their form of government and a feeling that all other peoples 
and nations were struggling, perhaps unconsciously, toward a similar 
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form of democratic government and away from monarchiecal rule, [y 
fact, crowned heads have been looked upon as an evidence of incom. 
plete development. Nevertheless there has been a respect and desire 
for strong leadership on the part of those men elected to high office. 
The American likes to vote for and against individuals and _ issues. 
There has been also a constant struggle between the democratic ideal 
and sound, practical and efficient government. Our steps upward can 
be viewed as a series of compromises between these two main issues. 
A rapidly developing economic and industrial life alongside of a well 
established and growing rural life has played a large part in this cop. 
flict. In a broad way the House of Representatives, elected as it is on 
the basis of population, represents the cities of the United States and 
the Senate, elected by states, represents the rural population or the 
farmers. Since all treaties are subject to ratification by the Senate, 
the ratification of foreign policy depends primarily upon the sentiment 
of the agrarian population. Much of this population is distant from 
the coasts and is definitely provincial and local in its outlook. While 
there has been a marked change in the last decade in this regard there 
is still the necessity of bringing the whole people up to a new level of 
appreciation of foreign countries and international responsibilities if 
America is to take its proper place among the nations of the world, 
With a literate population, with the great spread of the American 
newspaper and the part which the newspaper plays in everyday polities 
there are great difficulties in the way of establishing a satisfactory 
understanding of world problems. 


Staggered by attempts to digest and assimilate large groups of 
immigrants, a change in attitude toward the new citizen from a foreign 
land has brought about the immigration laws. This has been an 
attempt to maintain the integrity of America. The tendency of many 
immigrants to think in terms of the home country and of America as a 
place to be exploited for the benefit of the individual and of the home 
country has developed a definite fear of permitting immigration from 
any country beyond a certain limited number which seem likely to be 
absorbed without undue conflict into American life. 


America’s experience with immigrants from European countries 
materially influenced the procedure followed toward those who came 
from Asia at a later period. The differences in race and culture and 
habits made it easier to focus attention upon them and to take more 
specific action. In spite of the discriminations that have already been 
put into effect there is a growing tendency on the part of the American 
people to deal on an equal basis with the inhabitants of all countries, 
but to insist firmly upon the right of America to determine its own 
future population. While I think it is true that, due to the old slavery 
experience, Africans have been looked down upon, this has not applied 
to other races to any greater extent than is inevitable in all national 
and international relations where there is a certain amount of lack of 
understanding. I think it is safe to presume that the forces operating 
in American life at the present time will lead to the recognition that, 
while the people of other nations and other races may be different, 
they are in no sense inferior and that all must be treated on a uniform 
plan. There is sound reason for the hope that the quota basis may 
eventually be extended to the inhabitants of all countries, including 
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those of Asia. A more humble attitude on the part of Americans is 
replacing the rather flamboyant self-adulation characteristic of new 
peoples and new countries. We have had to deal too with the second 
generation foreigner, who has often been even more ardent in his 
Americanism and in his desire to keep others out than are the 
descendants of the older generations. 


The United States of America has shown throughout its whole 
history a tendency to expand its territory. Its normal growth from 
the Atlantie to the Pacific coast was followed by the purchase of 
Alaska from Russia, the acquisition of the Hawaiian Islands, and the 
purchase of the Philippines from Spain. Its relationship to the Panama 
(‘anal Zone and to some of the islands of the West Indies and certain 
of its actions in connection with the Monroe Doctrine might lead to an 
assumption that these acquisitions were due to a strong imperialistic 
program. The conduct of the American government toward the Philip- 
pines, the renunciation of any territorial advantage following the Great 
War, and the willingness with which the Americans have spent large 
sums in connection with the development of the peoples more or less 
under their sovereignty, point in another direction. It is impossible to 
define the great surges which come in the life of a people which carry 
them into new territory, or to prophesy as to just what the future will 
hold. I am confident that the general American attitude is not im- 
perialistie. There is a faith in the democratic ideal and a faith that 
the American form of government and of general education will lead 
other countries to those advances which have meant so much in the 
life of America. The general desire is that other nations and other 
groups will develop their people and their resources and that a 
brotherly relationship may be established with all bordering nations 
and all neighboring peoples. The century-old association with Canada 
represents the ideal type of relation to a foreign country toward which 
the American is aspiring. 


The long experience of the nation with the Monroe Doctrine and 
the many difficulties of its application to the rapid changes in two new 
countinents, together with the attitudes toward Europe which were 
matured throughout a century and were, except for the time being, 
not materially modified by the World War, has developed certain handi- 
eaps with which the problems of the Pacific area are approached by 
the United States. When we turn to the outlook on the Pacific as 
far as the United States is concerned one can sense now the feeling 
that America realizes that it is reaching its maturity and that it must 
view its foreign relations from a new standpoint of responsibility. The 
expanding wealth of the American people, the development of the mer- 
chant marine, the increase in foreign trade and the spread of American 
capital into all parts of the world have suddenly brought home this 
responsibility. Just as many new enterprises in America were 
developed through European capital, so America now finds its capital 
developing other countries. The long seasoning process by which Euro- 
pean capital, particularly that of Great Britain, discovered methods for 
handling foreign business, has not as yet been gone through. America 
suddenly finds itself with interests of all sorts in Mexico, Central 
America, South America, Japan and China, and elsewhere, and it is 
conscious of new relations with Australia, New Zealand, Canada and 
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the islands of the Pacific, and is trying to discover some consistent 
method for handling the difficulties arising therefrom. The policy of 
America can be classified as a mixture of idealism and selfishness 
The consistent support of missions, the generous gifts to those in need 
in various parts of the world and the desire to be of some real servic¢ 
is a definite part of American thought and action. In America there 
has been a rapid increase in the standards of living, rapid absorption 
of wealth by increasing numbers of the population and a practical 
understanding of economic affairs that has put the financial question 
forward in much of American life. 


It is natural enough that in a population where there is rapid ex. 
pansion in wealth there should be a tendency to look ‘‘through the 
pocket”’ at problems, particularly foreign ones. With increasing ma- 
turity of the American people there has grown up a larger percentage 
of individuals with a broader outlook, who have enough time free 
from the turmoil of business and other life, to view world problems 
in a more comprehensive way and to endeavor to meet them as great 
human issues rather than from a strictly selfish or nationalistic view- 
point. There is being built up, on the basis of international law and 
upon the machinery of all sorts of international contact, an intercon- 
tinental and world relationship which is growing each year in its im- 
portance. Isolation of any single progressive nation is now out of the 
question. While the distances are great in the Pacific, transportation 
of ideas, goods and men is going forward at such a rapid rate that this 
world feeling or sense of inter-relation between peoples and nations is 
bound to grow. This has to be borne in mind in interpreting America’s 
relation to some of the more immediate pressing questions concerning 
the Pacific countries. 

The amount of interest shown by the American people in the de- 
velopment of China is one of the outstanding social phenomena of this 
decade. There is a strong sense of sympathy felt for a people strug- 
gling to develop a form of political organization, not dissimilar to that 
of the United States, on the basis of its age-old culture. The develop- 
ment of a nationalistic spirit in China, replacing the former indiffer- 
ence which the American could never understand, has been viewed 
with the heartiest approval. It is evident that the day of concessions 
and of rights of extraterritoriality is rapidly passing and the general 
hope in America, a hope universally expressed, is that this transition 
stage may be gone through promptly without material losses of life 
and property and that the sovereignty of a great people may be re- 
established throughout its whole territory and along the lines of peace 
and prosperity. There is general recognition of the patience required 
by all while the painful steps of early democratic nationhood are being 
taken. America knows by hard experience the difficulty of achieving 
unity and efficient popular government. 

The Americans have looked upon the recent Russian experience on 
the Pacific, as well as in Europe, with perplexity. They have been 
baffled by the tendency toward destruction which has characterized 
the last ten years in that country and the mischievous activities in 
other countries of some of its adherents. Instinctively they have felt 
a natural hostility to bolshevism as they have understood it. A minor- 
ity control of a nation by a party or a class which pulls down those 
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who have risen or who rise above the ordinary level in the intellectual 
field or in the accumulation of property acquired through industry 
or skill is abhorrent to American thinking. The clash in Western Asia 
of the American idea of majority rule and equal opportunity for all 
to rise to any level which their capacities make possible, and that of 
the Russian minority rule and dead level of society concept, is one of 
the great present conflicts in the field of human relationships. 


There has been a steady increase in admiration of the great achieve- 
ments of the Japanese people. Their rapid advance in what the Amer- 
ican thinks of as progress in civilization and the high qualities shown 
in the face of disaster have made a profound impression. The patience 
and friendliness shown by the Japanese people in the delicate subject 
of immigration has enhanced the respect of America for Japan and 
brightened the prospects for a mutually satisfactory solution. 

The enthusiastic confidence with which the American government 
entered upon the program of education for the people of the Philip- 
pines has been tempered by the realization that it takes time for 
modern representative popular government to become reasonably effi- 
cient. America at present has a parental attitude toward the people 
of these islands and is in the mood of the father of an ambitious 
adolescent boy who is not yet thought to be capable of making his 
own way in the world but who needs more training and education. 

Canada, to the American mind is taking more and more the place 
of a twin nation to the United States, working out a destiny similar 
to our Own. 

Australia and New Zealand seem closer to America than ever before. 
As constituent members of the British Commonwealth of Nations the 
place they are taking in the life of the Pacific is accepted as the 
natural outgrowth of their history. 

In conelusion I think it is just to say that one cannot understand 
the American attitude in the Pacific or elsewhere unless he grasps the 
confidence of the American in his own form of government, in his 
ideals and in education as a method of developing the future of a 
nation. The American feels that the general ideas in use in the gov- 
ernment of his country are sound and that they have worked well in 
spite of many inadequacies. The high standard of living, the uniform 
contentment and general happiness of the people are associated in the 
mind of the American citizen with the penetration of certain ideas and 
ideals into the lives of the whole people. I think it is fair to say that 
the ultimate aim of the American people, viewed as a whole, is not 
to accumulate mere wealth and power or to exploit the world in the 
development of a great imperialistic design, but to offer some form of 
world service as its contribution to human welfare. 
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THE AIMS AND ASPIRATIONS OF AUSTRALIA 


By C. H. CURREY 

Lecturer in Modern History, Teachers’ College, Sydney 

Address given at the General Session of the Institute of Pacific Relations Conference 
Honolulu, July 17, 1927 , 

It is with considerable diffidence that one approaches the discussion 
of this subject. Difficult as it is to psycho-analyze an individual, it js 
infinitely more difficult to psycho-analyze a people. Certain inferences, 
however, may be drawn from a study of the underlying principles of 
Australian legislation; the literature and art of the native-born; the 
attitude adopted by responsible Australian statesmen at meetings of 
the Imperial Conference and the League of Nations; the demeanor and 
action of the nation during the most critical periods of the Great War, 
and the dominant interests of one’s fellow-citizens. 

If such a study be made, it is submitted that, in the last analysis, 
Australians will be found to have an intense love of freedom; a steady 
determination to improve the position of those who, under modern in. 
dustrial conditions, need the active support of the state; a pride in the 
positive achievement within the continent of their race and a lively 
admiration for the true athlete. These fundamental facts have in- 
fluenced our history in the past, suggest the nature of our present 
aspirations, and, conceivably, will direct our aims and determine our 
attitude to public issues in the immediate future. 

Let us note firstly at somewhat greater length our passion for 
athleticism, not because it is of primary importance but because it can 
be more readily disposed of. It is a commonplace that physical 
environment greatly influences the character and interests of a people. 
Situated as they are where they are, Australians gladly succumb to 
the appeal of the surf, the playing fields, the turf and the bush. In 
many, if not all of our schools, sport is compulsory for those who are 
physically fit to participate in it. We admire a virile race. We would 
have our people healthy and vigorous in body and in mind. 

Time prevents adequate illustration of the degree to which our in- 
stitutions are instinct with the spirit of liberty thus indicating the 
nature of the goal to which we would move. But it might here de 
observed that political sovereignty in Australia resides in the elec- 
torate; that public opinion there will not tolerate a cictatorship of 
the individual, the proletariat or the bourgeoisie. Social equality is 
complete—movement from one stratum of society to another being 
absolutely unhindered. So, too, there is complete economic freedom 
—freedom to unite as well as to contract. The importance of indus- 
trial matters in Australia is so great as to warrant somewhat more 
detailed consideration. 

In five of the six states of the Commonwealth the Labor party is 
in power. An imposing corpus of labor legislation has been built up, 
securing to the worker a measure of protection and economic security. 
Elaborate machinery, state and federal, has been created for the main- 
tenance of industrial peace and the settlement of industrial disputes. 
Emphasis is put on the desirability of improving the economic position 
of those on the lowest rungs of the industrial ladder. Minimum wages 
are determined less than which no member of a trades union can be 
paid. The principle of child endowment has been definitely adopted 
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by the government of New South Wales and by the Federal Govern- 
ment, although, in the latter case, those only benefit who are Civil 
Servants receiving less than five hundred pounds per annum. 

In this love of freedom Australian nationalism, now somewhat 
aggressive, finds its root. It found expression in the demand for an 
Australian navy. Today Australians are urged to buy Australian 
goods. The authorities are criticized if Australians are not appointed 
to Australian positions. There is a fierce determination to sustain and 
improve the Australian standard of living, and out of this determina- 
tion arose the immigration policy of the Commonwealth. It seems 
necessary to stress the established physical fact that the economic 
resources Of Australia are in no way commensurate with her physical 
extent. In order to prevent any lowering of her standard of living, 
measures must be taken to prevent undue competition in the labor 
market. Steps to that end have been taken by the Government of 
Australia identical in purpose with those of a similar character taken 
by more powerful States in the Pacific. 

The national aspirations of Australia have been in no way dis- 
couraged by the Imperial Government which, by according to us the 
utmost freedom in the management of our domestic concerns and a 
voice in the determination of Imperial policy, has bound Australia 
to the British Commonwealth by links which are as invisible as the 
air but of a strength beyond the power of man to compute. True 
it is that, in the piping times of peace, Australian politicians some- 
times give themselves the pleasure of twisting the lion’s tail, but, 
when the erisis came in 1914, the response of Australia was immediate, 
unanimous and sustained. Technically, of course, when Great Britain 
is at war Australia is at war, but the whole-heartedness of the response 
made in 1914 and continued to 1918 was due to an appreciation of 
the fact that principles treasured by Australia were imperiled. In 
the same spirit she entered the League of Nations, to whose ex- 
chequer she has regularly contributed and in whose deliberations she 
has as regularly participated. 

Turning to the Pacific we might here notice in the first place 
Australia’s policy in Papua. She is there, of course, for strategic 
reasons, but, being there, she acknowledges an absolute obligation to 
promote native interests. The policy of Sir Hubert Murray is the 
policy of the Australian Government and of the Australian people. 
His cardinal principle is that the interest of the Papuans must be 
paramount, and that when those interests and the interests of others 
conflict, the former must prevail. Of the manner in which Australia 
has discharged her stewardship in New Guinea and Nauru it is un- 
necessary here to speak. A record of it is to be found in the reports 
presented annually to the Council of the League of Nations. 

Feeling in her arteries the pulse of young and vigorous life, vitally 
interested in domestic rather than external affairs, rejoicing in ‘her 
membership in the British Commonwealth of nations, profoundly re- 
spectful of the just rights and sentiments of other races, Australia 
envisages her sons and daughters enjoying the amenities of life, 
realizing to the utmost the best that is in them, and developing, under 
Southern skies and in accordance with the local temper and require- 
ments, the magnificent inheritance received from British forebears. 
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ASPIRATIONS AND IDEALS OF CANADA and se 
Hi By HENRY T. ROSS, K. C. Countr 


trated 

Secretary Canadian Bankers’ Association River, 

Address given at the General Session of July 17, 1927 and O 

The aims, ideals and aspirations of a country are to be found jy i 

the minds of its inhabitants, and are as various as are their faces. Yet, of mer 

i just as a photographer can make a composite photograph of many of adn 

men, fairly representative of the group, so it may be possible to state Provin 

with a reasonable degree of accuracy what, in the main, the aims and and O1 

aspirations of a people are. the leg 

In order to appreciate what the ideals of Canadians are, it is essen- 60's i 

tial that the historical background be made clear, not in any great that sc 

detail, for that is not possible in the compass of this statement, but ment V 

the main outlines must be sketched. In 1604 French colonization began New F 

in what is now the province of Nova Scotia, the most easterly part of by inh 

Canada; in 1608 Champlain set up the standards of France upon the Quebec 

} heights of Quebec, and in 1642 Maissoneuve founded the City of Mont- ze a I 

real upon the island of that name. Over a hundred years of explora- mentio 

f tion and settlement of what is now Canada east of the Great Lakes by this we 

| these pioneers and their suecessors and descendents followed, though Great _ 

f throughout that period there were numerous clashes of arms Hon 
; between the French on the one hand, and the English colonists :, 

to the South, inhabiting what are now the New England States, pone 

on the other. Parkman truly describes this period as The Hundred sacl 

j Years of Conflict. All this came to an end when on a September ra 

. morn in 1759, General Wolfe decisively defeated the French under Conds 

Montcalm on the Plains of Abraham, outside the fortifications of the ne th 


City of Quebec. Both of these gallant men fell on that eventful day, mages me 
i and a common monument on the battle field commemorates their hero- but by 
ism. The issue of that battle decided the fate of Canada, and the : 


treaty of Paris, 1763, registered what had already been settled by the —. 
force of arms. France thereby formally relinquished to Great Britain ‘i 


all right and elaim to what is now the Dominion of Canada. f 
But the execution of the treaty left the British with a difficult ve 


| administrative problem for solution, and today the problem in some accomp 
of its phases is still with us. The French were at that time prac- no righ 

tically the only European inhabitants of the country, differing in idea. 

religion and race from their rulers. Wisely it is believed under the (Frene 

treaty, subsequently confirmed by Act of the Parliament of Great not as 
Britain (1774), the French inhabitants and their descendents were flag of 

| given the right to follow their own religion, the Catholie Church and cag. 
priesthood being secured the privileges enjoyed under the old regime, red FIN 
liberty to use their own language in the Courts and in the records the be 

of their public assemblies, and to establish within what is now the This 
a Province of Quebec such form of education as they desired. Civil at leas 
rights were to be determined according to the principles of the civil some t 

law, the system of law under which they had lived, while the law own 

applicable to crimes was to be the law of England. that ea 

During the 100 years that followed the Treaty of Paris of 1763, p Prepon 

there was a steady influx of British colonists, first the loyalist migra- of the 
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tion during and following the close in 1783 of the Revolutionary War, 
and secondly the direct and much greater emigration from the Mother 
Country, between 1800 and 1850. These colonists of both classes pene- 
trated the country beyond the Insland of Montreal and the Ottawa 
River, into what is now the Province of Ontario, north of Lakes Erie 
and Ontario. By 1850 the British colonists, mostly Protestant in 
religion, outnumbered the French. In the meantime Parliamentary 
Government had been set up, and a representative assembly composed 
of members of the two races made laws and provided the machinery 
of administration for the whole of what came to be known as the 
Province of Canada, i. e. to say, what is now the Provinces of Quebec 
and Ontario. But due largely to the difference in race and religion, 
the legislative machine was worked with difficulty until in the early 
‘60's it became apparent to the wiser political leaders of both races 
that some change would have to be effected if parliamentary govern- 
ment were to survive. Finally it was proposed that Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick, the two British maritime provinces, peopled chiefly 
by inhabitants of British descent, should be asked to join Ontario and 
Quebee—the Province of Canada—and under Imperial sanction organ- 
ize a new federation which would not only include the four provinces 
mentioned, but ultimately the whole of British North America. All 
this was legally accomplished by the enactment by the Parliament of 
Great Britain of the British North America Act, 1867. 


How was it possible to persuade the French Canadians to assent to 
incorporation in a new federation when they well knew the prepon- 
derance of British representation and sentiment would be greatly in- 
creased if this were done? It was not an easy task, and it was only 
brought about because French-Canadian political leaders saw that if 
Canada were to avoid the conflict and bickering which had character- 
ized the immediate past, the aim and ideal should be, not to establish 
acommunity where one race or one religion should dominate the other, 
but by a wise tolerance to insure that each race should have an oppor- 
tunity to develop, side by side and jointly with the other, in accordance 
with its own genius. 

An address by George Etienne Cartier, conservative statesman and 
one of the fathers of Confederation, shortly before the union was 
accomplished, is worth quoting here: ‘‘The Province of Quebec has 
no right to obstruct the march of political events and to block a great 
idea. If she does, it is all over with her. The glory of our nationality 
(French) does not lie in isolation. It lies in struggle and combat— 
not as formerly with arms, but a generous struggle in defence of the 
fag of our Mother Country (Great Britain), a peaceful struggle that 
today she may take her place in the world of affairs by the side of 
her rivals (the British Colonists) and dispute with them, if possible, 
the better position.’’ 

This pronouncement was a distinct repudiation of the ideal, held 
at least by a portion of the French Canadian people, viz: that at 
some time in the future, the French in Canada, confident in their 
own industry, thrift and pioneering skill, coupled with the expectation 
that early marriages and large families would eventually result in a 
preponderating populace, would establish a new France on the banks 
j of the St. Lawrence. In Cartier’s mind that ideal had to be aban- 
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doned ; the destiny of French Canada was to be henceforth worked oy; 
under the British flag, in collaboration and peaceful rivalry with the 
inhabitants of British origin and descent. 

Thirty years after, another great French Canadian came upon the 
political scene—Wilfred Laurier, who for fifteen years, from 1896 to 
1911, was the Liberal Prime Minister who gave direction to the affairs 
of the country. During his premiership and to the day of his death 
in 1921, Sir Wilfrid Laurier exhorted French Canadians in particular, 
as well as those of British origin, to forget racial and other differ. 
ences and ancient animosities, and to work together for the develop. 
ment and upbuilding of Canada as a member of the British Commop. 
wealth of Nations. That is the aspiration of the great majority of 
Canadians today. 

Canada is as yet but partially peopled. There are wide open spaces 
of fertile lands in the three prairie provinces, capable of producing 
hundreds of millions of bushels of grain of the highest quality, and 
feeding great herds and flocks of domestic animals. The other prov. 
inces, too, are as yet for the most part sparsely settled, and all the 
provinces, with the possible exception of the smallest, Prince Edward 
Island, have either coal or mineral, or timber or other natural re. 
sources largely undeveloped. The whole country could sustain in 
comfort and prosperity multiples of its present population of nine and 
one-half millions. The question naturally arises, are the people of 
Canada today concerned with the problem of filling up their open 
spaces and thinly settled areas and of developing their mineral and 
other natural resources, for unless they themselves have the adven- 
turous and colonizing spirit there will be but slow progress in placing 
upon the land, under pioneer conditions, a homogeneous and, if possi- 
ble, kindred people. 

Within the past month the Minister of Finance of Canada in a 
publie utterance, urged his fellow-countrymen to ‘‘Turn to the North,” 
thereby indicating that in his judgment future growth should be in 
that direction. The older English provinces forty years ago, and in 
the intervening years, have furnished most of the emigrants that took 
up the fertile prairie lands of the West. The United States, let it be 
said in passing, has furnished an enterprising and valuable quota. 
Counties with an agricultural population, such as Bruce and Huron in 
Ontario, and similar areas in the Maritime Provinces, have less popu- 
lation today than they had forty years ago, chiefly because there has 
been an almost wholesale movement of the young life of these com- 
munities to the plains of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, and 
the mountain valleys and sea ports of British Columbia. Nearly 30% 
of the people of the whole country are of French origin, but the 
colonizing movement in French Canada is for the most part, not to 
the distant western provinces, but to the hinterland of the Province 
of Quebee and adjoining Northern Ontario. 

A Parisian writer, Louis Hemon, came to Canada shortly before 
the commencement of the Great War. He came for the purpose of 
studying the form of civilization which the emigrants from France, 
in the three hundred years since their occupation of the banks of the 
St. Lawrence began, had evolved, to ascertain, in so far as he might 
be able, what were the aspirations and ideals animating the common 
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ple of French descent. He took up his residence with a French 
Canadian family on a farm on the Peribonka River, north of the City 
of Quebee, and in his ‘‘Maria Chapdelaine,’’ an idyl of domestic and 
agricultural life, he portrays the spirit of French Canada. The writer 
and his book have been recognized and crowned by the French Acad- 
emy, and as pure literature his work already has an established place. 

While the daughter of the household, Maria Chapdelaine, is the 
heroine of the story, substantially a record of fact, the real motif is 
the pioneering, adventurous spirit of her father. After his marriage, 
Philemon Chapdelaine and his wife take up land in the primeval for- 
est; a log house is built from the trees fallen by his strong arm; 
with hereulean labors the stumps of the great trees are uprooted, the 
logs and debris are piled together and burned and finally the land is 
made fit for the plough. In six or seven years where the trees stood 
there is a field of golden grain ripening in the sunshine and summer 
breeze. One would think that that accomplishment would be the ful- 
fillment of the farmer’s ambition, and that he would not want to 
move from the land he had won from primitive nature and made 
capable of satisfying his material wants. But no! The farmer is pos- 
sessed of an uncontrollable longing to sell the land upon which so 
much of his labor and energy have been expended, and to move be- 
yond the confines of the parish and to take up a new area and to 
repeat the work and process of subduing the forest and making it 
fruitful and habitable. When Louis Hemon joined the Chapdelaine 
family the third farm was in the making and already the farmer was 
talking of a new farm to be carved out of the recesses of the forest. 


Such was the spirit which Louis Hemon found in French Canada, not 
exceptional, but typical. 

May we not then fairly say that among the aims, ideals and aspira- 
tions of the Canadian people, of both nationalities, is the desire to 
extend by their labours the boundaries of occupied and tilled land, to 
the end that their children and those that come after them shall have 
a richer and greater patrimony than any they themseives received? 


It has already been implied that Canadians, almost without excep- 
tion, desire to maintain and continue present parliamentary institu- 
tions, and have a place in the British Commonwealth of Nations. 
While this may be regarded as a proper generalization, the motive 
which prompts this common desire is not shared in common. Anyone 
who has heard a group of the younger French Canadian members of 
the House of Commons at Ottawa sing ‘‘O! Canada!’’ with fine vigor 
and inspiring melody, will realize that Canada is in a special sense 
first in their thoughts. 

It was my good fortune recently to sit next to a French Canadian 
gentleman at dinner when he related a circumstance in the early his- 
tory of his family which is apropos of this sentiment. When Admiral 
Phipps in 1690 with a hostile British fleet sailed up the St. Lawrence 
River for the purpose of capturing Quebec, the ancestor of the relator 
saw the ships over 200 miles down the river below the fortifications 
of Quebec itself. Divining its purpose he stepped into his birch bark 
canoe and searcely resting day or night he paddled the intervening 
200 miles to give the alarm. The English fleet, detained by adverse 
winds, did not reach Quebec until several days after his arrival. All 
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the men available in outlying posts and near-by settlements had bee, 
summoned in the interim, full preparation to receive the attack had 
been made, with the result that Phipps was discomfited and obliged 
to retire without accomplishing what he had undertaken to achieve. 
Turning to me when his narrative ended, with a pride which on 
could not help admiring, he said: ‘‘Should I not love the soil of 
Canada and put Canada first!’’ Yet this gentleman is a loyal sup. 
porter of British connection, not at all in sympathy with the group 
styling themselves nationalists, now as a political factor practically 
extinct. 

It must seem anomalous to one unacquainted with our constity. 
tional growth that two peoples differing as the two races do, should 
join in a common aspiration, stronger today, it is believed, than ever 
before, for preserving connection with the British crown and group 
of nations. It is easy to understand why those of British descent are 
proud and anxious to continue the relation; but why should the de. 
scendents of a conquered people, if less outspoken, be even more 
anxious? Earlier in this statement reference was made to the pro- 
visions of the Treaty of Paris (1763) which secured to French (a- 
nadians as long as resident in the Province of Quebec, where the 
greater part of the people of French descent are domiciled, so long 
as British connection is maintained, rights and privileges for their 
language, religion and education. So long as British connection is 
maintained these rights remain inviolate. French Canadians, there- 
fore, while they value their language and church, will never willingly 
assent to severance of the Imperial tie. Thus it is through the logic 
of events that those of alien race and language become the loyal ad- 
herents of the Crown and all that it symbolizes. 

The chief aims, ideals and aspirations of the Canadian people 
may therefore be summarized as follows: 

That the two races may live in harmony and together promote, 
each according to its own genius, the intellectual and material devel- 
opment of the whole country. 

That the vacant lands suitable for agricultural development be 
profitably oeeupied by, if possible, kindred peoples; the undeveloped 
mineral and other natural resources capable of producing wealth and 
comfort for the inhabitants of the country be opened up and put to 
proper uses, and, to these ends, that the pioneering and enterprising 
spirit which has characterized the past may even in greater degree 
inspire the future. 

And that Canada may maintain in the future its place in the family 
of nations under the aegis of the British Crown. 

And when this has been said there still remains an ideal not here- 
tofore mentioned—peace with and goodwill towards all other nations— 
an ideal to which the people of Canada, irrespective of race, are de- 
voted with an earnestness and intensity measured by the sacrifice and 
sufferings which the dark days of 1914-1918 brought with them. If 
Canada was a peace-loving nation before the Great War, she _ loves 
peace ten-fold today. 

Finally, may we not cherish the aspiration that Canada will always 
strive to fulfill that requirement addressed to a people in days long 
ago—to do justly, and to love merey, and to walk humbly before the 
Creator of us all! 
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THE ASPIRATIONS OF NEW CHINA 


By DR. T. Z. KOO, 
Associate General Secretary, National Committee, Y.M.C.A. of China. 


Address given before the General Session of July 17, 1927 


DP (The following is a necessarily inadequate summary of an address 
y given by Dr. Koo before the General Session of July 17, 1927. 

Unfortunately, Dr. Koo presented no prepared paper and a verbatim 
: report was not available. The summary given below was made up 
from the Editor’s personal notes and covers only the highlights of 


the address. ) 

The whole background of life in China today is a moving, changing 
one. If an outsider can understand these elements of shift and change, 
and their tremendous significance in the moulding of the nation, it is 
then possible to understand some of young China’s aspirations. 

There are five outstanding types of change which must be 
recognized, and each one of them represents a movement more pro- 
found, more fundamental, more disturbing to the entire fabric of 
traditional Chinese life than the West can easily conceive of. 

First, the political change, typified by the sudden sheer break in 
an age-old system of personal autocracy and the subsequent trend 
toward alien democratic forms. At today’s point in history there is a 
new consciousness of nationhood rising amongst the Chinese people. 
It is rising swiftly and strongly like a great tide after long quiescence 
and it is the task of China’s leaders both to direct it wisely and to 
harness it to usefulness. Fifteen years has been but a brief time for 
this consciousness to develop, and too brief a time for stable new forms 
to construct themselves after so profound a revolution as that of 1911. 

Second, and perhaps most vital, is the intellectual change, the shift 
away from the traditional intellectual habit in which the Chinese mind 
was wont to rest unquestioning of the past and its precepts, and 
toward a wholly new attitude in which the intelligence becomes critical 
of everything both old and new. In its intellectual life today young 
China is like a bird escaped from a cage, tasting boldly of its freedom 
but uncertain where to fly. 

Third of the great changes is the social upheaval, a tremendous 
factor in the unsettlement of the nation. We find it typified in the 
altered family life and in the new status of women. In the former 
we have the spectacle of the old clan system beginning to break up 
into smaller units, family authority giving way to a greater and greater 
degree of individualism; in the latter the spectacle of women leaving *s 
the sphere in which they had previously been confined and entering 
into social, eivie, and even national political life . These abrupt and 


overwhelming changes are having an incalculable effect upon the pore 
mental and active life of all new China, and they are necessitating eS 
adjustments not easy to make. oy 1) 
Fourth, we have the economic change, the replacing of emphasis 7 
from agricultural to industrial, the gradual development of modern . 


industry, the shift from handicraft to the machine, from smail unit to 
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mass production. In the economic phase we are brought face to face 
with the cruel fact of unbalance, of failure as yet to reach a new 
equilibrium. The changing era has brought a rapidly mounting cost of 
living and no corresponding rise in earning power. An understanding 
of these revolutionary adjustments which are now in process is 
essential to any comprehension of China today. 

Fifth, there is another natural unbalance resulting from the chang- 
ing ideals in moral and spiritual spheres. Old standards are toppling, 
new ones have not yet become firmly fixed. With the disappearance 
of the Emperor the people lost the personification of virtue out of their 
lives. For centuries they had looked to the Emperor as, for example, 
the living object of loyalty. The substitution of an abstract principle 
for the living man has come too quickly for the masses. There has 
been this substitution of abstraction for authority all along the line, 
throughout the entire ethical code of traditional Chinese living, and 
the readjustment has been a tremendous thing. In the place of the 
old, definite, unalterable standards of the virtues there is now 4a 
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struggle between the material and spiritual conceptions of the moral 
life. That struggle is especially noticable when one contrasts the old 
educational ideal of training man to live among his fellow men, with 
the new educational ideal of training man primarily to earn a living. 


In the seething midst of these changes China is obliged to struggle 
through the necessary periods of preparation toward the strong and 
united government that she 1s determined to have. 

The first such period of preparation, the one in which she at present 
finds herself, is the period of military struggle, during which the 
Nationalist forces are strivire to bring province after province under 
a united central control. This stage is now almost at a close, and the 
only thing that will prevent it from ending quickly is the interference 
of foreign powers. 

The second such period of preparation will then be one of educat- 
ing the masses of the people to the principles of representative demo- 
cratic government—a constructive program which can be carried out 
only after unification has been achieved. This stage, unfortunately, 
may require ten or twenty years before it is completed and can open 
the way for the third stage which, it is earnestly hoped, will be a 
period of democratic self-government during which both people and 
government may grow and develop in strength by experience in doing. 
Then the first great objective of young China may be attained—a 
strong national government, honest and efficient and based upon the 
masses of the people. 

But there is a second great aspiration in new China, and that is to 
effect the transformation of China into an economically efficient 
country, to develop from the purely agrarian stage of the past, through 
today’s welter of change, into a strong industrial nation. Here we 
have on the one hand the effort of the laboring classes to lift life as 
high above the hunger line as possible—an effort that has grown out 
of isolated and erude beginnings into a comprehensive and organized 
labor movement imbued with a spirit of solidarity and a realization 
that blood must yet flow freely from its ranks in order that their 
countrymen may be impressed with the vital need for change. On the 
other hand is the combined effort of the thinkers and leaders in new 
China who believe that China must develop her own basic industries 
connected with food, clothing, transportation and housing; who believe 
also that what China needs is not the doctrine of class warfare to 
effect her economic transformation, but the close co-operation of all 
classes toward the production of more wealth, and the massing of all 
resources, human, technical, natural and industrial, for the great task. 


It is the accomplishment of these first two which will lead China 
to the third of her great aspirations—her rightful place as a strong 
contributing member amongst the commonwealth of nations. To this 
end she hopes for and must have the patience and the co-operation of 
the other powers throughout her periods of struggle and preparation. 
There are two elemental human forces underlying this struggle, and it 
is impossible to understand the outward manifestations of the seething | 
whirlpool in China today unless we go beneath the surface and com- 
prehend what those forces are. They represent two warring 
psychologies. One is the natural psychology of the foreign powers who 
have in the past secured a foothold in China—the determination to 
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hold on as long as possible. The other is the Chinese psychology 
equally natural, equally determined—the intention to recover her losses 
as quickly as possible. There can be no peace, no satisfaction in the 
Far East until these two forces are somehow reconciled. 

New China is turning her face away from old China and from the 
turmoil of the present toward her ‘‘promised land.’’ Her people are 
like the people of Israel who were lead out of Egypt into Canaan after 
forty years of wandering in the wilderness. Many temptations may 
yet beset them on every hand and many false friends may pretend to 
offer succor; many enemies may interpose heavy obstacles in the path; 
but the great march is on, and no force on earth can stop it. 


BRITISH ASPIRATIONS AND IDEALS 


By LIONEL CURTIS 
Honorary Secretary of the Royal Institute of International Affairs 


Address given at the General Session of July 17, 1927 


In addressing you on British aspirations and ideals I am conscious 
of a two-fold loyalty, one to England, the other to the so-called Empire 
of which it is a part; and should they conflict I regard the second as 
supreme. I cannot say whether the views which I have to offer would 
be shared by any of my colleagues, and must ask you to interpret in 
the strictest sense the principle that each of us here speaks for himself 
alone. 

When a race has added a truth to the sum of knowledge by which 
men live its history reads like a record of failures to rise to that very 
idea. The Children of Israel first saw that as God is one so he cannot 
be touched with the hand or seen with the eye. This history, as 
written in the Old Testament, is a record of reversions to the worship 
of idols. And so with the English people. Their contribution to civ- 
ilization is a practical method by which men can govern themselves. 
Their history is strewn with failures to realize the principle upon 
which that method is based. Yet as the modern world owes to Israel 
the conception that God is one, so it owes to England the principles 
of the Commonwealth. 

Having made this statement I hasten to qualify it. The principle 
of the Commonwealth was first realized in the city republic of Greece 
and Italy. The civilization borne of that principle spread to the whole 
Mediterranean and so connected the lives of all its peoples, that a 
common law and a paramount government was needed to control their 
relations. The Graeco-Roman world, failing to discover how to base that 
government on the principle of the Commonwealth, resorted to mon- 
archy. The result was the Empire of Rome. 

To understand the principle of the Commonwealth, we must try 
to grasp what monarchy means. It rests on the idea that as men 
cannot know how to order their relations to each other, or to put the 
interests of others before their own, God has given to one ruler the 
knowledge required for the task and an absolute authority to give 
effect to that knowledge. The whole duty of the subject is unques- 
tioning obedience to the monarch. Rebellion is as the sin of witchcraft. 
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The principle of the Commonwealth rests on the belief that men 
can by experience learn to order their mutual relations, and also to 
put the interests of others before their own. The Greeks and Romans 
were the first to create any system of government based on these 
principles. In town meetings the citizens of each city discussed and 
settled their civie relations, arrived at decisions and embodied those 
decisions in laws which they reverenced as the fruit of their own rea- 
son and conscience. These commonwealths came into being when 
enough citizens so loved their city as to esteem its laws above their 
own desires. And so they were ready to obey the law and also to 
enforce its observance on those who defied it. 

The Commonwealth based on the meeting of all its citizens was 
applicable only to one city. Aristotle said that no commonwealth 
could include more than 10,000 citizens, because that was as many as 
could listen to one speaker. And so when a law was needed for all 
the Mediterranean people there was no mechanism through which it 
could be based on the conscience and reason of all who were fit for a 
voice in public affairs. They resorted to monarchy and created the 
legend that the Emperor was divine. But the reason and conscience 
of the people withered for want of exercise, while the legend that God 
had endowed the emperors with the knowledge and authority to rule 
was destroyed by evident facts. 

While all this was happening there appeared in Galilee a teacher 
who said that men were not the subjects but the children of God and 
therefore brethren. He argued that human society should be organ- 
ized on the principle that an infinite duty was owed by each to all. 
He deseribed such a policy as the Kingdom of God because in the 
Eastern language he used there was no word to express the idea of a 
commonwealth. Yet the thing which he figured was a polity includ- 
ing the whole family of God, guided by reason and based on love, that 
is to say the desire of brethren and their father to accomplish good 
for wh other. He described this polity as a living and growing 
organism which generates the principle of its own vitality, as the least 
of the grains, which grows to a tree, in whose branches all fowls of 
the air can lodge. Nations from the east and the west would sit down 
in it. Its roots were in truth. It would grow by increasing knowledge 
of the truth fed by the experience of men gained in the service of 
each to all. It would come, he said, without observation—here a little, 
there a littlke—the work of men scarcely aware of what they were 
doing. His countrymen slew him before they could grasp what he 
meant and western society went on its downward way to the dark ages. 

In the epoch which followed those ages the light began to dawn. 
The commons of England, without knowing what they were doing, 
conceived the device of representation. They developed a system 
through which a whole nation could regulate the relations of each to 
all by laws based on the general experience, laws which a great body 
of citizens were ready to obey and also to enforce on those who defied 
them. They did what Aristotle had said could never be done. The 
commonwealth on a national scale was England’s particular gift to 
the world. 

The seed of this system spread to the wider field of America and 
there flowered in thirteen states. But these states, like the peoples 
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of the Mediterranean, had interests common to all, for the ordering of 
which a general law and one government were required. The Ameri. 
cans solved the problem by inventing the device of federal goverp. 
ment, a stupendous achievement. The world owes to America the 
knowledge how to create for one territory, however vast, a common- 
wealth including a great diversity of peoples. 

But while all this was happening the principle of the common. 
wealth was releasing the minds of men and allowing them to acquire 
an ever-increasing control of physical forces. They harnessed the 
wind, tracked the oceans and turned to power the solar energy which 
forests had stored in the cellars of the earth ere human feet had 
trodden its floors. The principles born of English experience were 
thus carried to the uttermost parts of the earth. In Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand and Africa new nations came into being and acquired 
a control of all their affairs as complete as that of the British them- 
selves. In doing so some of them owed as much to American as to 
English example. The problem of Ireland, centuries old, was solved 
on these principles. The duty of encouraging India to acquire 
autonomy was conceived and announced; steps to that end were de- 
liberately taken. The same principle was accepted and avowed as the 
ultimate goal in tropical Africa. A polity was realized in which a 
group of nations, sovereign in the real sense of the word, have dis- 
carded the very idea of settling their difficult and intricate relations 
by force of war. 

In this twentieth century the five continents and all their peoples 
are more closely connected than the thirteen states of America were 
in the eighteenth century. They are more in need of one government 
and law than the Mediterranean peoples in the time of Caesar; and 
as Aristotle wrote that the city republic was the last word in the 
growth of the commonwealth, so the wisest of our time think, speak 
and act as if national commonwealths were the last word in civiliza- 
tion. A League of Nations is the utmost development that their minds 
can conceive. To speak of a commonwealth embracing the whole 
world as the goal to which we are traveling is to forfeit the serious 
attention of practical statesmen. 

The British Empire is not such a commonwealth. It includes but 
a quarter of the hunian race. It obeys no government which is re- 
sponsible in the true sense of the word to all of its members who are 
fit for the task. But if ever its several and co-equal nations achieve 
such a government, they first will convince the world that a true com- 
monwealth can be founded only on interdependence—that the organ- 
ization of all human society in one commonwealth is the practical and 
necessary <oal of human endeavor and ought to be treated as such. 
They wil! so convince the world because the nations thus uniting will 
not be of kindred blood or speech but will represent the typical ele- 
ments of humanity, drawn not only from the races of Europe, but a 
large section of Asia and Africa. Such a service, if rendered, will 
be rendered by all these nations in equal measure. From its nature 
no one of them can render it alone. 

A commonwealth is the sermon on the mount reduced to political 
terms, a society organized on the theory that the duty which each of 
its members owes to the rest is beyond measure. The sovereignty of 
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the commonwealth is the necessary outcome of that principle, whether 
the commonwealth be city or nation. The conflict of sovereignties 
will never be solved until all men are organized in one society; and 
so, I believe, Jesus of Nazareth taught. By helping that common- 
wealth to come, the will of God can be done, and not otherwise. In 
my own eyes, the Empire to which I belong is as a line of still unfin- 
ished piers. My aspiration is that their builders may join them into a 
bridge across whose arches men may pass to ‘‘that far-off divine 
event, to which the whole creation moves,’’ and leave the bridge 
behind them. 


THE IDEALS AND ASPIRATIONS OF JAPAN 


By YUSUKE TSURUMI 
Lecturer and Publicist 


Address given at the General Session of July 17, 1927 


The aspiration of Japan is comparatively simple. She wants to be 
a great nation. This raises at once two questions in our minds. First, 
what do you mean by great, and second, what do you mean by nation? 
This leads us again to a long disquisition for which fifteen minutes does 
net seem to be quite enough. A better and mutually more delightful 
and profitable solution may be that all of you buy a copy of my book! 
So leaving the thorough examination of these two questions to my 
book, which fortunately is not yet in existence, may I proceed with 
the task of presenting a picture of Japan’s aspirations not only as 
they exist at present in the minds of the rulers of today but will be 
fomenting in those of the rulers of tomorrow; I mean the forces of 
democracy struggling to their feet. 

Japan now pauses on the eve of a period of great hopes and dan- 
gers. The pressure of population crying for a new orientation of 
policy, the irresistible force of democracy challenging the old order 
on the once secure citadel of power, the changing psychology of the 
nation after sixty years of occidentalization and the consciousness of 
the dawn of a new era—the great era of the Pacific—these all go to 
fire the imagination as well as to call forth the potential energies of 
the whole nation. With changes at home and abroad, we are going 
to unleash a new force of democracy by inviting ten million new 
voters to vote on May the tenth, 1928. Then we shall be in a better 
position to know what are the exact aspirations of the lower middle 
class and the labor class of Japan. 

There is one major issue about which I can safely speak with no 
danger of being contradicted by any of my sensible compatriots. That 
is the basic principle of Japan’s world’s policy in the coming years. 
Japan in these one hundred years had had to change her foreign policy 
three times in order to fit into the picture of the whole world. In 
1638 she made up her mind that she would have none of those en- 
tangling foreign relationships, and shut her doors entirely to outside 
mtercourse. For 216 years Japan lived in absolute peace, internally 
and externally. That, I think, if I may say so, is a record in the 
peace annals of mankind. Early in the eighteenth century, when 
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Western powers began to appear in the waters of the Far East and 
pressed for the opening of the Japanese gate, there was a petty 
official in the service of the Lord of Matsumae who put a very inter. 
esting question to a Russian admiral. This Japanese was acting as an 
interpreter for his lord. To the admiral he said, ‘‘We have lived in 
peace for over two hundred years. It is, I think, due to the policy of 
absolute isolation. Now, if we act upon your demands and open our 
country to foreign intercourse, do you not think it inevitable that we 
shall have an international war within five years?’’ The Russian 
admiral writes in his diary, ‘‘In view of the correctness of his logic, 
I could not answer him.”’ 


Japan opened her ‘country in 1854 and in the following three score 
of years she had three international wars. Japan, who had practiced 
peace as a policy, was ushered into a world which unfortunately was 
using war as a policy. So Japan as a good sport tried to live up to 
the best of her ability in the world of strife and competition; and I 
think she did. Late in 1918 Japan went into the rooms of the peace 
conference in Paris, assuming that she had been invited to a bridge 
party, and was suddenly told that from that time on they were going 
to play Ma-Jong!—a different game entirely. So we accepted the new 
rules and decided to play the new game of international peace. Will 
she fail in the new task or will she succeed in re-adjusting herself 
to the new setting and the new picture? 


In order to understand this problem we have to study in a brief 
way what the Japanese people are thinking. After 60 years of occi- 
dentalization Japan has reached a point where the curious temperament 
of the people has begun to assert itself. There is a desire to resist 
the over-redundance of exotic ideas. It has happened over and over 
again in the past—in the early third century A. D. Confucianism was 
introduced into Japan and the whole nation was under the sway of 
the new teaching, but after 100 years or so the people objected. They 
did not want to suecumb too much to foreign ideas. Then in the 
sixth century Buddhism came into Japan and the whole nation was 
swept off its feet by the charm of the great religious teacher of 
India, but after half a century of Buddhistie ascendancy a strong 
resistance came from the people. They desired to emancipate them- 
selves from the exotic views and tried to re-assert the indigenous 
philosophy of their ancestors. In the middle of the eighteenth century, 
when Japan came in contact with the West after 200 years of isolation, 
Japan was overwhelmed by the progress and achievements of the 
occidental nations in both spiritual and material fields. The occi- 
dentalization lasted for about 60 years. Because of this occidentaliza- 
tion Japan was able to come out triumphantly from the three gigantic 
struggles with foreign powers. But, when the new era of interna- 
tional peace was heralded at the close of the World War, a great 
change began to take place in the mind of the Japanese people. Freed 
from the apprehension of foreign aggression they began to fall back 
upon their own resources—the social heritage of thousands of gen- 
erations. The 60 years of modernization gave Japan some confidence 
in herself. She began to look at the occidental cultures in their proper 
setting and began to question—Have we not something in our own 
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culture and civilization to enrich the world stock of human achieve- 


ments ? 

Here came the same old desire of the Japanese to seek light and 
inspiration in the life and philosophy of their ancient ancestors—the 
ideals of old Japan. What then were they, the ideals of old Japan? 
| ean briefly summarize the salient points. They were simplicity, 
purity, moderation and harmony. Simplicity in daily conduct. 
Purity of heart. Moderation toward themselves and others. These 
were the outstanding traits of the ancient Japanese, and with this a 
curious sense of harmony. It was an artistic impulse more than a 
moral desire. They were not thinking in terms of individuality. They 
were thinking in terms of the oneness of the whole universe. Almost 
intuitively they were thinking about their relationship with their en- 
vironment. This love of harmony can best be explained by the way 
the Japanese build their gardens, paint their pictures and build their 
houses. They all tried to fit into the picture of their surroundings. 
This love of harmony was most apparent in their system of govern- 
ments. The concept of the state with the Japanese is not a collection 
of individuals with independent lives, but rather the whole nation 
belonging to one family. At the root of the theory of the state lies 
the strong sense of harmony-love. In that respect the idea of the 
family is different from that prevailing in China. Our sense of family 
does not stop in a big clan—it goes to such an extent that it com- 
prises the whole nation. This idea of basing the theory of the state 
on family love is a thing, I think, peculiar to the Japanese nation. 
We feel that the whole nation of Japan came from one family and 
belongs to one, with the Imperial family at its apex. 


These are the things that are gaining ground in Japanese minds. 
We have gone pretty far in introducing Occidental civilization, but we 
have begun to feel, after the tragedy of the World War, that Western 
civilization with steam engines, test tubes, motor cars, and parliaments 
cannot stop revolutions, the overthrowing of dynasties, and gigantic 
wars. Can we not find something noble and sublime in the things of 
s the past handed down by the tradition of centuries! Here comes the 
curious slogan, ‘‘Back to Ancient Japan.’’ Back to the ancient ideals 
and code of morals is the cry that is increasing in its charm to the 
younger generation of Japanese. Can we not harmonize the occidental 
views with the ancient wisdom of Japan and create a new type of 
civilization for the benefit of the world! Is it not the noble task of 
the rising generation of Japanese to harmonize the East and the West 
in their intellectual, material and spiritual fields and point to a new 
way of peace and international reconciliation in the coming era of the 
Pacific! This is in the background of all Japanese thought at present. 
The pressure of population and the challenge of democracy are sources 
of increasing difficulty, but if we can avoid the mistakes of constant 
war and intermittent international rivalries, Japan may yet be able to 
work out her own destiny along the lines suggested by her past. 
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ASPIRATIONS AND IDEALS OF THE KOREAN PEOPLE 


By PROFESSOR UCK KYUM YU 
Dean and Professor of Law, Chosen Christian College, Seoul 


Address given at the General Session of July 17, 1927 


We have all found out in our lives that it is not always wise nor 
possible to express all the aspirations of an individual. How much 
more futile would it be to attempt to tell all about the aspirations of 
a people? But I am sure that an audience like this can feel and 
understand the unsaid as well as the said, and hence my attempt. 

In one sentence I venture to sum up that the restoration of Korea’s 
own identity in culture and in civilization in the eyes of the world js 
the aspiration of the Korean people. Korea was first known to the 
world as a Hermit Nation. And a Hermit she was, with her doors 
closed to the world except for occasional intercourse with China. But 
when once she opened her doors to the world, they were not only the 
geographical doors but also the doors of her heart. The treaties 
signed between Korea and the Asiatic, the European and the American 
countries show what an implicit trust and faith she had in those 
respective countries. But such a step has meant a grave instead of a 
forward move to her, and she is reduced to her present state of being 
in constant danger of losing her own identity. 


How is she going to restore her identity? No matter how glorious 
her history of forty centuries has been, her past records and the mere 
present fact of her existence are not sufficient to cause the realization 
of her ideal. She has to become a material factor in building up the 
civilization for the new age which we are all facing. And her people 
are well aware of the situation. So they are doing their utmost, which 
necessarily must be quiet and slow but sure, in conserving and pro- 
curing the highest values in life which will endure the passing waves 
of losses and hardships. More concretely speaking, the Korean people 
are endeavoring to assimilate into their own culture the best that the 
West has to offer. They find that the underlying currents of thought 
expressed in Korean culture are not incompatible with the Western 
ideas and modes of thinking. 

I will try to illustrate the point I have just stated. Their romantic 
way of thinking takes as its principle the whole. They think from 
the whole to the individual. And the starting point of their thinking 
is family (a little society), or the country, and not self. There has 
been in Korea no need of old people’s homes and orphanages, because 
the nearest relatives have always taken care of them. They never 
stop to think of it as a work of charity. But this way of thinking 
alone does not produce the best possible life. So while preserving it 
for its advantage we try to learn the rational, scientific and analytic 
way of thinking which is characteristically Western. We find that 
Korea is behind the world in the application of modern science to life. 

And on the basis of the reflective, backward-looking, appreciative 
and reserved attitude toward life which we already have, we are 
trying to adopt the Western optimistic, forward-looking and aspiring 
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attitude. Paying respect to the past is an honorable act and we 
intend to continue to do so. But over-emphasizing it caused consid- 
erable loss in the upbuilding of our people’s life. The virtues of rev- 
erence, obedience and loyalty have great value in a people’s life and 
we are holding on to them. But in this case also, over-emphasis here- 
tofore retarded many of our movements which were for the betterment 
of the people. So we are eager to learn the typically Western ethical 
ideals such as individual initiative and responsibility and the spirit of 
co-operation. To be an independent and responsible individual that 
ean co-operate with other such individuals for common enterprises is 
a lesson that we are willing to accept from the West. 


The contemplative, meditative and mystic attitude in religion that 
we have held for ages has certain merits. It has helped us to main- 
tain our balance and not be swept off our feet by outside forces. And 
it has aided us to understand the mysteries of life that a purely scien- 
tiie mind eannot grasp. So we esteem its value too highly to throw it 
away. And yet dwelling on it too much has meant the loss of the 
battle in the material and economic strife of the world. So activity, 
social passion and sacredness of individual persons that the Western 
interpretation of Christ teaches are welcomed by our both hands. 
Acceptanee of such will mean also a key to the solution of our social 
problems and the problem of leadership. 

Through such developments of our own and assimilation of the 
best in others,. the Korean people hope to become a noteworthy factor 
in civilization and thereby restore their identity in the eyes of the 
world. And we are confident that this aspiration of ours is in perfect 
harmony with the ideal of this Institute. The Institute does not 
want us to die out or submerge into the unidentifiable. Were the 
flowers and the trees, the birds and the animals all alike, the world 
would have been too monotonous for us. But variety, which does 
not necessarily mean discord, is everywhere to satisfy our senses. And 
Korean people are destined to be an individual people with their own 
distinctiveness adding their bit to the beauty and harmony of mankind. 
So even from the international and inter-racial point of view, we feel 
justified in having such an aspiration. And this aspiration of ours is 
encouraged at this Institute by the respect and recognition it has 
received, which no other inter-racial gathering of such kind has been 
willing to offer so far. We have no reason to fear or anticipate any 
changes in the policy of this Institute wiich would mean disappoint- 
ment to us. 
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THE AIMS AND ASPIRATIONS OF NEW ZEALAND 


By W. H. COCKER, B. A., LLB. 
Barrister and Solicitor, Auckland, New Zealand 


Address given at the General Session of July 17, 1927 


To discover those aims and aspirations by which an individual 
governs his life and conduct is difficult enough, for they are rarely 
present to his consciousness in any definite form, and when the field 
of investigation is extended to the corporate life of large numbers of 
individuals, even though they be linked together by a common na- 
tionality and organized under one government within one geographical 
area, the difficulty is greatly increased. 

This is particularly so in a young country like New Zealand where 
there has not yet been time for the full development of a national 
spirit or national consciousness. Comparatively few New Zealanders 
ean look back to more than two generations of residence in New 
Zealand. Organized settlement began about 1840, but the growth of 
population was slow until 1860, by which time it was still under 
80,000. Since that date growth has been rapid, due in the main to 
heavy immigration from Britain. Thus at any given time a large 
proportion of the population are not New Zealand born. In 1921, 
74% percent were New Zealand born, 24 percent were British born, 
and only 1% percent foreign born. 

The large annual addition to population by immigration has to 
some extent retarded the development of a national consciousness, but 
on the other hand, the great majority of immigrants have been of 
British stock and have therefore been readily absorbed into a com- 
munity already predominantly British in descent, tradition, outlook 
and ways of life. The result is that there is no portion of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations more closely attached to the Mother Country 
by ties of affection, loyalty and commercial interest than New Zealand. 
Our political and legal institutions were transplanted from Britain 
with but little change. In almost all cases where England has codi- 
fied her laws, New Zealand has followed suit and adopted the English 
Statute. Industry is financed largely by English capital, and public 
loans, unless raised locally, are usually floated on the London market, 
with the result that about one-half of the national debt is held in 
Britain. Eighty percent of New Zealand’s exports go to Britain, and 
from Britain she receives fifty percent of her imports. Her trade is 
financed largely through the London offices of banks operating in 
New Zealand. Trade with Britain and other parts of the Empire is 
encouraged by a system of imperial preference. 

So complete has been the connection between New Zealand and 
the Mother Country that the New Zealander has been inclined to 
regard himself as a British subject first and a New Zealander after- 
wards. It may, in fact, be said that it is one of New Zealand’s aims 
to maintain and preserve, with such modifications as changed condi- 
tions require, British institutions and customs, and to work out a 
destiny within the British Commonwealth of Nations. But it is im- 
portant to remember that this attitude is not the result of coercion 
or even of persuasion on the part of Britain, but is completely vol- 
untary on the part of New Zealand. Any attempt at dictation on 
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the part of Great Britain would be strongly resented, for independence 
is a strong trait in the individual New Zealander. It is the fact that 
New Zealand is at liberty to withdraw from the Commonwealth at 
any time that strengthens her resolution not to withdraw. 

This strong pro-British sentiment is reflected in New Zealand’s 
attitude towards foreign affairs. New Zealand in general supports 
British foreign policy to the full and in such matters can searcely be 
said to have had in the past any definite aims of her own. This atti- 
tude is brought about partly because of the distance of New Zealand 
from the seenes of foreign diplomacy and the desire to cause no 
embarrassment to Britain in her conduct of foreign affairs. 

There are signs, however, of an increasing interest in foreign 
affairs. New Zealanders are realizing that her present temporary 
economic depression is caused in some measure by the dislocation of 
European markets and are interesting themselves in the causes of such 
dislocation. Further, New Zealand is taking very seriously her obli- 
gations under the Mandate for Western Samoa and is realizing that 
this requires a more complete understanding of other nations. New 
Zealanders travel considerably; it is the aim of most New Zealanders 
to visit England and Europe at some time; and when interest in 
foreign affairs is aroused, the New Zealander will no doubt give to 
such matters intelligent criticism. 

With regard to internal affairs, one of the outstanding aims and 
aspirations of New Zealand is to create and maintain a healthy, well- 
educated population and to preserve the standards of living and the 
racial purity of that population. New Zealand takes pride in her low 
death rate and low infantile mortality. By her efficient and almost 
universal system of child welfare work, she has given every baby 
born a greater chance of living than anywhere else in the world. 
Assistance and expert advice is given free to all mothers who desire 
it, and it is pleasing to note that though it might have been expected 
that this system would be scorned by some as savouring of charity, 
_ all classes in the community are readily availing themselves of the 
facilities provided. 

New Zealand’s system of education is free and universal, and 
though it is perhaps open to some criticism on the ground of undue 
centralization and insufficient attention to the history and affairs of 
other countries, it has succeeded in establishing a high standard for 
all. New Zealand has, however, not yet sufficiently realized the value 
of advanced university work nor has it drawn to any great extent 
upon its university graduates for leadership in political and social life. 
It may be doubted whether it appreciates adequately the ability and 
achievements of its younger men or provides them with sufficient oppor- 
tunity or encouragement. As a result, New Zealand has been losing to 
other countries some of its most brilliant sons. This is perhaps in- 
evitable in a young country but it is nevertheless regrettable. Hono- 
lulu has already enticed from us two of our most brilliant younger 
men in Dr. Condliffe and Dr. Buck. Perhaps we may find consolation 
in the thought that our loss is the gain of all. 

New Zealand’s aim to preserve its standards of life and racial 
purity is evidenced by its policy of restricting the immigration of 
classes of persons who are likely to compromise those standards, but 
in so doing she is anxious to give as great consideration as possible to 
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Hl | the feeling of other nations. Discrimination against any particular ne 
| nation does not arise from colour prejudice or alleged mental or Paci 
; moral inferiority but is based almost wholly on economic considera. his § 
: tions. The fact that the people of New Zealand have lived on terms tion 
of friendship and equality with our own native race, the Maoris, has had 
tended to eliminate any colour prejudice. But in view of the prob. Eure 
ability that existing standards of life would be lowered by alien im- equa 
migration on any large scale, some restriction is bound to remain; pr 
but there is a growing desire both among public men and in the com. theti 
munity at large to impose restrictions in such a manner as to give as D 
little offence as possible to other nations. fieat' 
Equality of opportunilty, both in industry and polities, and the admi 
elimination of privilege constitute a further aim. The early immi- as 1$ 
grants found a country of temporate climate, fertile soil, and easily- tion 
developed economic resources. Moreover, they were men of initiative the ] 
and had already committed themselves to the adventure of sailing asser 
13,000 miles to start life afresh. Thus was created an atmosphere and islan 
outlook favourable to political and economic experiment. Equal welfs 
political status was early accorded to all and ameliorative industrial resid 
legislation found general approval. An Arbitration Court for the far a 
! settlement of industrial disputes was established and conditions and own 
hours of labour were subjected to a degree of restriction and regula- that 
tion not possible in less prosperous countries. But experimental legis- tectic 
lation was not carried very far, and though much of it was novel Pacif 
' when passed, it could not now be regarded as revolutionary or far- M 
reaching. New Zealand is essentially an agricultural and pastoral attend 
| country and industrialization has not proceeded far enough to create the 4 
those economic problems which call for a more fundamental solution in anes 
other countries. Labour is extremely mobile and there is probably no ‘aaiehd 
country in which the industrious and efficient worker has a greater Pacifi 
chance of ‘‘making good.’’ 
The stress laid upon political and economic equality and freedom to he 
has resulted in the creation of a homogeneous population without their 
great individual wealth and without extreme poverty. All classes Polyn 
mingle freely and the social stratification familiar in older countries Buek 
is almost unknown. To work with one’s hands is not to lose the seas. 
respect of one’s fellows, nor does the possession of wealth necessarily looks 
secure that respect. Political life is open to all and has been singu- great 
H larly free from corruption or other improper practices. Political x 
) favouritism is rare, and so strong is the feeling against fortuitous 
privilege that to be the son of a politician of standing is as much a — hs 
i handicap as a help to one who desires to enter public life. tend ; 
New Zealand is justly proud of its relations with its native race— a livi 
| the Maoris—and without doubt it is one of the aims and aspirations of pared 
New Zealand to treat that race justly and fairly and on terms of corral 
| complete equality. It is true that special circumstances have assisted inne 
towards bringing about the existing happy and friendly relations. In for 
the first place, the race was mentally and physically virile and by its tienes 
| manly virtues commanded the respect of all. Further, it was com- family 
paratively small in numbers and there was no conflict of social or that 1 
economic standards. Just as the Maoris had, by developing the arts unelés 


of weaving and building, readily accommodated themselves to the new youth. 
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conditions of a temperate climate after their sojourn in the tropical 
Pacifie so, since the coming of the European, they have readily adopted 
his standards and ways of life. All this has made for easy reconcilia- 
tion of the two races, but reconciliation would not have gone far if it 
had not been for the conscious and definite aim on the part of the 
European to admit the Maori to his social and political life as an 
equal. The Maoris send representatives to Parliament, have always a 
representative in the Cabinet, and their interests always receive sympa- 
thetie consideration. 

New Zealand’s experience with the Maoris has given it some quali- 
fication for the more difficult task which has been assigned to it in the 
administration of other native populations in the Pacific. As early 
as 1901 it assumed control of the Cook Islands, with a present popula- 
tion of nearly 14,000, and since the war it has been entrusted with 
the Mandate for Western Samoa. Here again it may be confidently 
asserted that the sincere aim of New Zealand is to administer these 
islands in the best interests of the natives. It has consulted their 
welfare, even at the risk of antagonizing in some degree European 
residents. Native institutions and customs have been respected and so 
far as possible the natives have been allowed the management of their 
own affairs and encouraged to work out their own destiny. It may be 
that New Zealand is destined to play an important part in the pro- 
tection and advancement of the Polynesian peoples of the South 
Pacifie. 

May one express the hope that at this Conference, with so much 
attention necessarily focussed upon the problems of the North Pacific, 
the very pressing problems of possible native depopulation and eco- 
nomic adaptation in the South Pacific may not be overlooked. Com- 
mercial interests are pushing for economic exploitation of the South 
Pacifie and much depends upon what policy is to be adopted in the 
next few years. New Zealand has a special interest (and a readiness 
to help) in the solution of these problems. New Zealanders, from 
their knowledge of the Maori, realize something of the love which the 
Polynesian has for his native island, fished up from the sea, as Dr. 
Buck has told us, after prolonged and arduous voyages over unknown 
seas. New Zealand feels that these races are worth preserving and 
looks to those interested in the welfare of the Pacific to assist in this 
great but difficult undertaking. 

A birds-eye view of New Zealand discloses a healthy and vigor- 
ous community, occupying a fertile and beautiful country, fond of 
sport and admiring physical prowess in others, living largely on the 
land and in the open air and busy with its every-day task of earning 
a living and developing its resources. Its problems are simple com- 
pared with those of older countries and its aims and aspirations are 
correspondingly simple and, in the main, related to matters which are 
immediately practicable. It is a society in which the individual counts 
for much and class for little. It is just awakening to a sense of na- 
tional consciousness and to a realization of the part it may play in the 
family of nations. In playing that part, it may reasonably be hoped 
that New Zealand will bring to its new problems a point of view 
unclouded by convention and inspired with the hope and vision of 
youth. 
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THE ASPIRATIONS OF THE FILIPINO PEOPLE 


By REV. NICOLAS DIZON 
Pastor of the Filipino Church, Honolulu 


Address given at the General Session of July 17, 1927 


Our Filipino delegate from Manila has not yet arrived, so this task 
of addressing you tonight has fallen upon me—it was only yesterday 
morning that I found it out. Perhaps our people in the Philippines 
do not deem this unofficial gathering of the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions important enough so as to be on the alert in the sending of 
enough capable men to give the viewpoint of the Filipinos, like they 
regard the august and official body of the American Legislature to 
which they send a yearly mission at the cost of thousands of dollars, 
My viewpoint is different and I am glad to speak tonight before this 
group of unofficial men whose minds are open to truth and whose 
hearts are throbbing with the spirit of friendship and goodwill for 
all. After all, it is not the officials of the world that have made the 
greatest impression by their teachings and personalities upon mankind 
and civilization, but unofficial men such as Christ, Buddha, Confucius 

_and others. 

One of the enigmas that most Americans cannot understand is the 
insistent demand of the Filipinos for complete independence. They 
cannot see how it is, that after so many blessings—conferred upon 
them by their association with America—they would wish to separate 
from her. Some Americans attribute this to the natural depravity and 
ungratefulness of the Filipinos. Nicholas Roosevelt in his recent book 
entitled, The Philippines, a Treasure and a Problem, says: 

‘‘Already we have reaped the old reward. During our brief occu- 
pation we have brought the Filipinos far more health, wealth, and 
happiness than they ever had before. In return their politicians 
heap biame on us for our mere presence. We have defended them and 
begun to develop their islands, only to be denounced as ‘Oppressors’ 
and to be sullenly hated for our help. The truth is, we have done 
so much for them that we « anot expect any gratitude.’’ 

Perhaps after all, Judge fisher gave the first valid reason for the 
insistent demand of the Filipinos for independence. Likewise I shall 
put sentiment as the first reason for this demand. Is it a valid reason? 

Knowing yourself as you do—and human nature is the same in 
all of us—can the Filipinos be blamed if they ask for independence 
because of their sentiment for it? In fact, if sentiment is taken away 
from human nature there would be nothing left that would make men 
want to live; for it is written, ‘‘Men do not live by bread alone.’’ All 
men, the Filipinos included, are spiritual and only the spiritual can 
make them happy and satisfied. No amount of wealth, no amount of 
leisure, no amount of advantages from the materialistic standpoint can 
satisfy the real man without such spiritual things as love, liberty, 
justice, ete. After all, sentiment is about all that makes men do 
those things which are dear in life. 

The demand for independence is a legal one. The Filipinos have 
been promised that they would be set free as soon as ‘‘a stable gov- 
ernment can be established’’ in their country. This is the promise in 
the preamble of the Jones’ law which American retentionists want to 
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ignore as binding, because it was contained in the mere preamble and 
not in the main body of the bill. They should remember that during 
the discussion of the bill in Congress, opponents of the bill bitterly 
opposed the preamble because they knew that it would bind the United 
States to grant independence, but they were defeated by an overwhelm- 
ing majority of members of both political parties. 

Does a stable government exist in the Philippines? What is a 
stable government, anyway? Commissioner Gabaldon (from the Philip- 
pines), in discussing the question of stable government in the Amer- 
ican Congress in 1922 asked: 

‘‘What is a stable government? Does it imply a government of 
100% efficiency? Not at all. Furthermore, it implies nothing indefinite. 
In the dictionary of the American State Department ‘stable govern- 
ment’ has just as definite a meaning as the words white or black. 
The United States, for nearly a century and a half, in all cases in 
which she has recognized the independence of a country or the estab- 
lishment of a new government has held that the words ‘stable govern- 
ment’ mean a government elected by the peaceful suffrages of the 
people, supported by the people, capable of maintaining order and of 
fulfilling its international obligations.’’ 

If the above is the test, we have had a stable government in the 
Philippines for the past twenty years or more. Governor Wood said: 

“T congratulate you, and through you the Filipino people, on the 
orderly and lawful conduct of the recent elections, which, notwith- 
standing the keenness of the struggle and the appearance of a strong 
party in the field, were conducted with due regard for the rights of 
the candidates and with an absence of fraud and irregularity which 
would be a credit to any people. The will of the people was given 
full and free expression and the election was honest and fair.’’ 

As an answer to the doubt of Judge Fisher, contained in his paper 
read yesterday, if such a government could be maintained once the 
support of the United States is withdrawn, the Filipinos would point 
out the period of the Great War when the United States forces were 
withdrawn from the Philippines for service in Europe. The Filipinos 
point with pride to the fact that while Ireland and other colonies gave 
anxiety, that verged on rebellion, to their mother countries, the 
Philippines remained loyal, subscribing to War-savings Stamps, Liberty 
Ronds, and the Red Cross funds. 

The demand for independence is a natural consequence of growth 
to national manhood. The African savages were never known to 
demand national independence. They are a primitive people, and belong 
to the stage of savagery, hence they have no concept of a national life 
and existence, but those peoples of the world who are steadily climb- 
ing the ladder of civilization demand independence and freedom. So 
it is natural for the Filipinos. The trouble with good Americans—and 
may I say all white people who have lived in the Orient for a long 
time—is that they become like one of the Belgian priests who spent 
many years among the Filipinos and who said with emotion in his 
voice : 

“T cannot tell you how much I love them (the Filipinos). They 
are like children, so gentle and so good.’’ 

The experience of the Filipinos is that many Americans in the 
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Philippines will only have dealings with a Filipino as a master or as a 
father, but rarely indeed as a friend and equal. 

This demand for independence is also a matter of reasoned opinioy 
(using again the term of Judge Fisher). The Filipinos reckon with al] 
possible dangers that might come as results of an independent 
existence, and every bugaboo and argument presented to them by th. 
American retentionists has been answered. Some of these are as 
follows: 

1. The Japanese would swallow the Philippines up, once they were 
given independence. 

Answer: The Filipinos are not afraid of Japan for they propose 
to deal honorably with Japan and they have the expressed statement 
of many Japanese leaders that Japan would be the first nation to be 
willing to agree to neutralizing the Philippines. 

2. Civil war would result once America withdraws. 

Answer: The Filipino leaders, such as Messrs. Quezon and Osmenia, 
assure all that if their rivalry in leadership would cause antagonism 
and strife among the different groups in the Philippines they would be 
willing to withdraw and select a compromise man. If civil war must 
necessarily come to make a nation strong, let it come as the War of the 
Roses came to England, the French Revolution to France, and the Civil 
war to the United States. 

3. The Moros are not in favor of independence. 

Answer: A great majority of them are in favor of independence. 
There are more Christian Filipinos in Mindanao than there are Moros. 

4. The privilege of free trade with America would be lost. 

Answer: Free trade can be maintained by a covenant between 
America and the Philippines. If the United States is not willing to 
have it after the granting of independence her wish would be welcomed 
by the Filipinos, for free trade with the United States makes the 
Filipinos develop a high standard of living without a compatible growth 
of inherent ability to maintain that standard. They would prefer to 
be like other people who have to compete equally for the disposal of 
their goods in the markets of the world, rather than have a few 
million pesos without being politically free. The increased wealth of 
the Filipinos due to free trade is like the money of the gamblers which 
is easily gained and easily lost. 

5. The presence of America in the Philippines keeps the balance of 
power in the Orient so as to insure international peace. 

Answer: Will the idea of the balance of power be the ideal for the 
maintenance of peace in the world? Such an ideal is full of dynamite 
and might set the world in conflagration again like it did in 1914. The 


Filipinos are willing to give the United States coaling stations along 


her borders. This was expressed by prominent Filipino leaders. 

6. Economie development would be impossible if independence is 
granted. 

Answer: The Filipinos cannot be blamed for not wanting to open 
unlimited tracts of land to capitalists both foreign and of their own 
people. They have learned the evil effects of immense land holdings 
during the Spanish time when the church owned vast tracts of land. 
Some of you remember the trip of ex-President Taft to Rome in 1903 
to negotiate with the Pope for the purchase of the vast friar lands for 
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a value of $7,000,000. They know the suffering of people under a 
feudal system; the ghastly conditions now existing in the rubber areas 
of the Congo and the Amazon forests; and the present conflict in 
Mexico. President Calles of Mexico says: ‘‘If one bears in mind that 
Mexicans possess less than one-third of the total wealth of the country, 
one can easily understand why so frequently in the solution of Mexican 
problems, which of course have always had a marked economic 
character, we have friction or difficulties either with foreign govern- 
ments defending the interests of their countrymen who consider them- 
selves affected by our constitutional laws, or with Mexican land owners 
controlling endless tracts of land. And if one considers, furthermore, 
that of the third part of the national wealth owned by Mexicans, 60% 
at least has been and still is in the hands of Catholic priests or religious 
institutions or orders of the Catholic church, one can understand why 
we always have rebellions.’’ 

As to the safety of foreign capital engaged in business under an if 
independent Philippine republic, the Filipinos assure all that it will be 
protected because it is the law of nations. 

Both Americans and Filipinos, in the present deadlock between the 
executive and the legislative branches of government in the Philippines, 
agree that this state of affairs should cease and for those who are 
desirous to learn the views of the Filipinos I am glad to present their 
grievances against Americans. 

First, the interpretation by the Filipinos of the Jones Law is that 
they have a complete autonomy while the Governor-General is a mere 
representative of the sovereign country to see that its sovereignty is 
upheld. Governor-General Wood differs in his interpretation of the 
same law and makes himself also an administrator of local affairs. 

The result is this present deadlock—the Filipinos believing that he has 
encroached upon their political rights which took them a long time 
to gain. 

Second, Judge Fisher stated frankly that most American opponents 
to the plea of the Filipinos regard Filipino leaders as a bunch of in- 
sincere, selfish, dishonest politicians who are eager to convince America 
that the great majority of the Filipinos favor independence. This is 
indeed a sore spot in American-Filipino relations. Such Americans are 
trying their best to alienate the mass of the people from their leaders. 

This has never been done and can never be done. 

The third cause of irritation is that desire of some Americans (only 
a very small number of them) to have America break her word of 
honor to the Filipinos and to make the Philippines a territory of the 
United States. They say that the country was bought for $20,000,000 
and is a real property of the people of the United States, and the . 


Filipinos should have no voice in running the affairs of the country. “ 

It seems to the Filipinos that this idea has been gaining ground in the 

minds of the American leaders, therefore the Filipino people decided to ‘ 
have a yearly national prayer day for the emancipation of the country. wie 
The Swine was the first national prayer, offered on February Fi 
22, 1 25 : 


**Almighty God, Father of all Nations, Fountain of all strength 
and merey, we, Thy people, come unto Thee in this hour of danger 
and distress. Hide not Thy face from this nation, we beseech 
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Thee. Do Thou pour out Thy holy comfort upon our afflicted (the 
souls. We are a weak people, but Thou art our refuge and oy, pines 
; deliverer. Of Thy loving kindness there is no end. ; 
‘“We entreat Thee, O most Gracious Father, stay Thou the prop 
hand that would smite our liberties. Send forth Thy Spirit unto Orier 
our rulers across the sea and so touch their hearts and quicken 3. 
their sense of justice that they may in honor keep their plighted to ac 
' word to us. Let not the coveteous designs of a few interests T 
Wi prevail in the councils of the sovereign nation nor sway its noble worl 
; purposes toward our country. gran’ 
‘We pray Thee, O Lord, grant us grace to forgive those who but © 
seek to destroy our Freedom. races 
‘“We thank Thee, O Heavenly Father, that we can thus pray to the 
Thee. We thank Thee that Thou hast inspired us with a renewed Amel 
spirit of national unity. Do Thou bless’and sanctify our aspirations take 
as a people. Guide us in our endeavors for our emancipation, to more 
; the end that our every though and deed may be acceptable in Thy do it 
t sight. And to Thee be all honor and glory forever and ever. 
Amen.”’ 


The fourth cause of irritation is the desire of some Americans to 
divide the Filipinos between Christians and Moros, between Tagalogs 
and Ilocanos, between Visayans and Pampangos, ete. It cost the Fili- 
pinos dearly to secure this growth to national life from a tribal one, 
and it hurts them when those who profess to befriend them constantly 


remind them that they are not one. They should rather be encouraged A 

in their aspiration for a national life and make their solidarity more d- 

compact and lasting. 

The Filipinos aspire to be free, not through ungratefulness. They comp 

are sincere in their belief that it is the best for them to develop their could 

national life, not under the domination of America, but under her withe 

i guidance. When free the wonderful work of development in education, eitins 
sanitation and development of-natural resources would be continued. N 

If independence is declared tomorrow the only change in the Philip- the @ 

pine government will be the exchanging of the Governor-General for a depu 

President of the Philippine Republic. The same program in all lines te i 

will be continued. American experts in engineering, sanitation, bank- seutie 

ing, ete., will be used and undoubtedly more will be imported. terual 

The following might be named as some principles of cooperation irrita 

and mutual understanding between Americans and Filipinos. Li 

| On the part of the Americans: 7 at di 
1. They should admit the truth that the great majority of the Fili- for r 
| pinos, both literate and illiterate, are desirous of immediate, complete dealit 
and absolute independence. : confli 

2. They should help them find a solution in the realization of in- trinit 

dependence through a discussion around a conference table between gathe 

the best minds of both peoples. Undoubtedly there are those qualified offici 

for the task and who have the confidence of all. In 

8. They should regard themselves as mere representatives of Amer- in th 
ica, and let the Filipinos run completely their local affairs. any | 
On the part of Filipinos: equal 

1. They should consider America’s need for tropical products such Id 

as rubber, hemp, ete., and help find a solution to satisfy them so they indie: 
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(the Americans) will not be afraid to invest their money in the Philip- 
pines for the advantage of both peoples. 

2. They should consider that it is natural for America to have a 
proper and decent place in the political and commercial life of the 
Orient. 

3. They should invite and weleome American experts in all lines 
to advise with them in all their needs. 

The policy of America in the Philippines set a new standard in 
world colonization, as Mr. Conrado Benitez said two years ago. The 
granting of independence would help to abolish colonization as a goal, 
but would make it only a means to prepare the peoples of backward 
races for the democratic ideals of the Institute of Pacific Relations and 
the doctrine of the Fatherhood of God and Brotherhood of Man. 
America is a pioneer in many lines and the Filipinos are asking her to 
take a step farther by giving them their freedom, and brightening 
more fully the hope of the benighted peoples of the world. Will she 
do it? If so, when? 


IDEALS AND ASPIRATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 


By CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT 
Chairman, National Committee on the Cause and Cure of War 


Address given before the General Session of July 17, 1927 


A glorified code of ideals and aspirations, soothing to home pride 
and patriotism, might be claimed for the United States, were it not 
that the Institute discourages rhetoric. A strict adherence to fact 
compels me to say that no citizen of the United States, however exalted, 
could formulate a statement of the ideals and aspirations of his country 
without suffering an immediate challenge from a great many other 
citizens. 

Not long since, a well-read ambassador of the United States took 
the occasion of his first important speech in the land to which he was 
deputized, to set forth the ideals and aspirations of his nation. Much 
to his embarrassment, two days later, a very large and influential 
section of the home press rejected in vigorous and uncomplimentary 
terms both his ideals and his aspirations. The incident developed an 
irritated and painful state of political nerves in at least two countries. 

Later, the President and two members of his cabinet made speeches 
at different functions on a patriotic holiday. Correspondents selected 
for release to national and international press that part of his speech 
dealing with the nation’s ideals and aspirations. Each speech was in 
conflict with each of the other two. In fact, there appeared to be a 
trinity of ideals and a trinity of aspirations. Political storm clouds 
gathered and rolled all around the world, during which the three high 
officials maintained a discreet and absolute silence. 

In fact, ideals and aspirations have never been a ‘‘political issue’’ 
in the United States, to be debated, resolved and voted upon, therefore, | 
any citizen may claim as national any ideal he approves, but with 
equal authority any other citizen may contradict him. 

Ideals in the United States are not as nebulous as these illustrations 
indicate. Very insistent ideals and very urgent aspirations exist. You 
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want to know how they may be applied in present and future problems 
in inter-relations among peoples in the Pacific area. I may assure you 
without hesitation that in all problems of research, science, health 
resources, business facilities, economic statistics or any field wherein 
the aim is general information, the cooperation will be generous and 
complete, friendly and helpful. You probably know that. 


When and if, however, the problem concerns dollars, I must tell you 
that the nation is sensitive, and it is in this particular sphere that 
ideals are shaky and uncertain. There is no national aspiration to 
acquire wealth. There are, however, among our citizens a considerable 
number of alert and able men who possess a conquering lust for dollars 
and who are urged on by overpowering predatory ambitions. The big 
money game of today is comparatively new. It appears to be what 
Professor James called the ‘‘moral equivalent’’ of the war instinct. If 
any object to the use of the word ‘‘moral’’ in this connection, it may 
be called a substitute for the war instinct. It is the work and the play, 
the business and the recreation, the aim and the entire possibility of 
life to many men. They do not make money because they need it or 
want it. They make money because they like the strategy, the gamble, 
the conquering spirit of the game, the distinction and the power it 
brings. Were these men all dangerous foes of better things, they 
might be restrained in the interest of society; but very many are not 
only gentlemen of a high cultured order but they give freely of their 
surplus to churches, missions, many good causes, and especially to 
political party funds. Doubtless, some of them have made this Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations possible. These are the reasons why ideals 
wax dim and foreign policies grow timid at times. 

Powerful groups in the United States are economic imperialists 
without apology. Gigantic investments in foreign lands, composed of 
money secured from many widely scattered constituents, when and if 
endangered by unstable governments, may make such men desperate. 
These forces can wield an inestimable influence over any government, 
any party and most men. Gunboats and marines will be certain to 
follow. This is a franker, a cruder and a truer statement than a 
diplomat would make. The United States is not the only habitat of big 
money gamesters, but just now fear of our particular players of the 
game has been aroused. What defense have smaller or weaker peoples 
against exploitation by this power? The most certain security is lack 
of resources and opportunity. Self-determination, home rule, inde- 
pendence, will be sponsored with practical unanimity in the United 
States for any land or peoples who possess no dollar prospects. All 
others are likely to be found wanting in qualities for self-government. 


The chief defense, however, is public opinion in the United States. 
Monied interests do not own or control the United States. Ours is a 
self-governing country where men and women citizens vote. That 
electorate is a continuous source of all ideals and all power. Other 
nations, wishing to do business with the United States, must deal with 
Mr. Coolidge, the Congress, and the Republican party now in power, 
just as, not long ago, they dealt with Mr. Wilson and the Democratic 
party; but presidents and parties come and go—the people alone keep 
on forever. The machinery is slow, but it is there. The people are 


' often ignorant and are usually indifferent, but they are capable of 
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understanding and they can be aroused. The people, in endless proces- 
sion, marching generation after generation through schoolhouses to 
their places in the world, reading daily newspapers, books and maga- 
zines, listening to pleas of many movements in lecture-halls, sitting in 
churches, labor unions and women’s clubs, coming under the enlighten- 
ing influences of modern times, a diverse, restless, stirring, never- 
pausing mass—the people are the United States. A general said, ‘‘The 
people are not always right, but give them time and they will wobble 
right.”’ Governments must not be permitted to wobble, but because 
the people may, there always lies among them new hope. Govern- 
ments may not, but the people may change their minds. 

At this moment the people are confused and hesitant as to ideals 
in international relations. Large numbers of them are thinking and 
worrying over this fact. Forums, schools, conference, commissions, and 
every other conceivable form of getting people to talk problems 
through, have become the order of the day. Progress is being made 
in understanding, but as yet, the kind of amended foreign policies 
which can guarantee justice to all, freedom of action to all capable of 
receiving it, without too much emphasis on the capability, and at the 
same time keep dollars enough flowing to make all peoples prosperous, 
has not been discovered. It is still locked in the brains of men. 

This is a new time with new possibilities. ‘‘When in the course of 
human events’? has a country feeling wronged and oppressed been 
invited to present every complaint to an international body as China 
did on Saturday, receiving in return a dignified promise of concession 
from Great Britain alleged to be its chief oppressor, with never a 
bitter word on either side? When has any other conquering land 
generously urged that the conquered should have its hearing between 
an international group of judges and who would have dreamed that a 
Korean Portia would have come to make the eloquent plea? 

I plead with this Institute not to confine its future efforts to the 
safe and secure realms of research and academic achievements, but to 
face the really fundamental problem of the world. Intensity of inter- 
national suspicion creates unrest and innumerable problems. Relief 
can only be found in changed standards and systems of international 
relations. The measure and the method will be political and con- 
troversial. But why should brave people hesitate on that account? 

1. The way must be found to protect the life, property and liberty 
of nationals without gunboats, and the world must be educated to 
change systems. 

2. The principles of international relationship that will guarantee 
justice to all parties concerned must be found and the thought of 
nations elevated to that standard of decent international manner. 

3. The way for nations to give their honorable word not to war 
over disputes, whatever happens, but to find a more civilized method 
of settling them must be found and made popular. 

These are exceedingly difficult things to do. No nation in the 
world today will boldly lead these undertakings. Within every nation, 
however, there are people who already see the need and glimpse some 
step forward on the way. What some people think today, the entire 
nation may think tomorrow, and the whole world the day after. 

What is required is a sort of mulitplication table of principles. All 


_ things are possible to those not afraid to think. Surely of such is the 


Institute of Pacific Relations composed. 
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BOOKS OF THE PACIFIC 


CHINA’S INDUSTRIES AND FINANCE. 
Being a Series of Studies on Chinese Industrial and Financial Questions by, 
D. K. Lieu, 


Chief of Investigation Department, Chinese Government Bureau of Economic Infor- 
mation; Technical Expert, Financial Readjustment Commission; Technical Expert 
Chinese Delegation to the Special Customs Conference; Chairman, Chinese Economic 
Society; Honorary Adviser, Social Research Department of China Foundation; Con- 
tributing Editor, Chinese Social and Political Science Review; Contributing Editor, 
Shanghai Journal of Commerce; sometime Fellow of British Royal Society of Arts; 
former Professor of Economics, Tsing Hua College; etc., etc. 

The author has written a few hundred articles in Chinese and 
English, which have appeared in the Bureau publications, and such 
magazines and newspapers as the Chinese Social & Political Science 
Review, the Chinese Bankers Magazine, (weekly and semi-monthly,) the 
Shanghai Journal of Commerce, the Weekly Review of the Far East, 
the Far Eastern Review, the London Financier, the Mid-Pacifie Maga- 
zine, the World Tomorrow, and under the pen-name of R. P. Lieu, in 
the Wall Street Journal and the Baltimore Sun. The present volume 
is a compilation of some of his research studies covering various 
aspects of Chinese industries and finance, and they have been as far 
as possible brought up-to-date by the author himself. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


I. The Industrial Development of China. 

This is a paper presented to the Second Conference of the Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations, and consists of a study of the three types of 
manufacturing industry in China—the handicraft industry, the cottage 
industry and modern factories. It also discusses the factors that pro- 
mote industrial development and those that obstruct it. The whole 
study is based on the results of special investigation of the Bureau 
during the last seven years under the direction of the author. 


II. The Financial Organization of China. 

This is a paper read before the Tsing Hua College Forum in 1917, 
but it has been thoroughly revised and brought up-to-date, except in 
a few particulars. It deals with the general financial system in China, 
the different types of banks and other financial institutions, the organ- 
ization of the well-known Shansi banks, the general banking practices 
and certain special practices in various localities. Much of the addi- 
tional material inserted during the revision is the result of later 
investigations. 


III. Industrial and Financial Statistics of China. 

No greater difficulties confront the statisticians of any country 
than those of China. Because of the lack of a uniform system of 
weights and measures and of a standard currency, the great fluctua- 
tions in the gold-silver exchange, the lack of standard nomenclature 
and grading, and a number of other special circumstances, the Chinese 
statistician must always be on the alert lest figures be put together 
or compared which are entirely incomparable. In this study the 
author approaches the question from his experience in collecting 
statistics in the Bureau of Economic Information. 
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IV. The Likin System and Its Effects on Finance and Industries. 

The likin tax was originated by local authorities and later adopted 
and modified by others. It is collected differently in different prov- 
inces and districts, and there is really no system to speak of. How- 
ever, the author has attempted to analyze the tax in its various forms, 
compare the average rates in different provinces, and point out its 
effects on industries and finances. A good deal of the material is 
obtained through his connection with the various financial commis- 
sions of the Government. 


V. International Administration and Financial Control of Chinese 

Railways. 

This was a hotly debated question some eight years ago. English- 
men, Americans as well as Chinese were found among the supporters 
of various schemes, which ranged from plans for the restoration of 
formerly conceded railways to China, to those proposing to place 
Chinese Government lines under foreign control. Statesmen, politi- 
cians, publicists and even scholars took part in the controversy, in- 
eluding the author himself, who also contributed something to the 
general discussion. The paper, however, is an unbiased presentation 
of facts and opinions of both sides—an impartial record, of the con- 
troversy. Some arguments mentioned in the article were specially 
furnished by the controversialists of both sides to the author when 
the debate was on, as the article was considered a symposium of 
opinions on the question then under discussion. A brief account of 
the Old and New Consortiums is also included. 


VI. The Iron and Steel Industry in China, Its Cost of Production. 


The basis of this study is the cost data of some iron and steel works 
in China, the majority of which were compiled by the author himself 
while serving as cost accountant of one of the works some eight years 
ago. Although out-of-date, the paper furnishes the only detailed data 
of manufacturing cost in the iron and steel industry, in fact in any 
industry—in China, and for that reason it has been widely quoted in 
books on Chinese industries. 


VI. The Development of the Silk Weaving Industry. 


While giving a general account of the historical development of 
the silk weaving industry, the paper goes into many details about the 
industry which are not generally known to outsiders. It describes 
the different types of Chinese silk fabrics, their use and their origin. 
It explains how the industry developed in various cities known for 
silk weaving, and how it is affected by fad and fashion. The informa- 
tion is collected from many sources, principally from men who have 
long been in the industry itself, and whose knowledge is not limited 
to their own local conditions. 

The book is on sale at the offices of the Bureau of Economie Infor- 
mation, Nan Ho Yen, Peking, and at 20 Museum Road, Shanghai, as 
well as all large book stores in China, the Commercial Press, Kelly 
Walsh, ete. The price will be $4.00 Chinese currency (about $2.00 gold 
or 8 shillings sterling). 
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